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QUENTIN MASSYS By E. P. RICHARDSON 


UENTIN MASSYS is the great type of the High Renaissance in 
Flemish art. He is also founder of the school of painting in Antwerp 
which was to be predominant in Flemish art for two centuries. 
His huge altar of St. Anne of 1507-09 (now in the Musée Royale, 

Brussels) initiated a new period of Flemish art and shows the stature of the 
man who formed the creative center (if not the only stylistic influence) around 
whom coalesced the Antwerp group of painters.’ 

Massys was the last great master to use naturally, without affectation or man- 
nerism, the noble and serene forms of idealism. One has only to compare him 
with the other artists around him—Mabuse, Joos van Cleve, van Orley, Bosch, 
Lucas van Leyden, Engelbrechts, Jacob Cornelisz, Isenbrandt—to see that he 
differs radically from his contemporaries both in form and the inner nature of 
his talent, standing apart from the more and more complicated late Gothic and 
Renaissance mannerism around him and achieving a clarity and monumental 
sense of beauty that links him naturally with the great Flemish painters of the 
fifteenth century. Yet this very juxtaposition is what troubles us, for beside the 
lofty, calm, objective spirit of his predecessors, the spirit of Massys’s art seems 
troubled and disturbing. One cannot wonder that, while we grant his historical 
importance, we do not give him our affection as we do Jan van Eyck or Rogier 
van der Weyden or Dirk Bouts. 

Moreover, distinct a personality as he is, he is at the same time an eclectic, 
in whose work one finds the influence of almost all his great predecessors of 
Bruges and Brussels as well as of Italian art. One of the confusing and difficult 
things about his art for modern taste is that he borrowed ideas and motives 
freely, not only in his early years but at all periods of his development, and 
was as ready in his old age to go off on a new tangent under the inspiration of 
some picture he had seen as he was in his youth. In this respect he is like Jan 
Steen, another artist whom one finds working at one time or another in the 
manner of every other painter of interest in Holland during his life time, but 
remaining unmistakably and wholly himself all the while. This is a strange 
phenomenon and rather contradicts our ideas about artistic originality. But it 
does occur sometimes that a protean eclecticism is combined with an absolute 
inner consistency. 

But within that inner consistency of Massys are many conflicting elements, 
which reflect the course of a delicate sensibility in a world of great changes 
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and tensions. A striving for a new conception of human beauty is mingled 
with a nervous fascination with ugliness. Elegance is confronted by awkward- 
ness. Delight in the supreme pageantry of life stands beside melancholy. After 
his greatest effort at monumentality in the huge altars at Brussels and Antwerp 
he turned abruptly back to miniature scale. He is always himself yet always 
under the influence of some one else. All these traits combine to make Quentin 
Massys one of the most complicated, subtle and interesting, if not always one 
of the most pleasing minds among the early artists of the Netherlands. 

A new picture, hitherto unpublished, has just been added to the collection 
of the Detroit Institute of Arts. It represents a subject already famous in his 
work, St. Mary Magdalen (Fig. 1), who is represented again in the later 
painting at Antwerp which Friedlander called “the quintessence of the art of 
Massys.” The new painting is on an oak panel, 12-5/16 inches high by 87% 
inches wide, and comes from an English private collection where it had 
remained unrecorded. 

This new Magdalen seems at first glance unrelated to the High Renaissance 
ideal; and it is, indeed, full of echoes of the fifteenth century. Instead of being 
large, bold and heroic, like an Italian Renaissance painting, it is a delicate, 
wistful and enigmatic little picture.* The Magdalen stands in a garlanded 
archway against a landscape. She wears a scarlet dress, which makes her 
slender figure stand out brilliantly against the blue-greens of the landscape 
and the blue- and violet-greys of the surrounding stone work; but other hues 
are introduced to soften the contrast. Her blue-grey turban melts into the 
blue of the sky; and the lilac cloak flung over her shoulders surrounds the 
scarlet and separates it from the green background. The rich gold of the 
marble pillars on either side is linked with the warm gold of the ointment jar, 
the yellow sash about her waist, the gold of the portrait medallion on her 
breast, the heavy collar around her neck and her golden brown hair. As the 
saint raises the lid of her ointment jar with the graceful gesture of one hand, 
her cloak falls back aad reveals part of an apple green sleeve and a white linen 
cuff. 

It is a simple but studied color effect, strong at a distance but subtle to the 
near observer, that reveals an artist practiced both in monumental and minia- 
ture scale; and its execution shows the mingling of brilliant, sealing-wax colors 
with delicate atmospheric gradations which makes Massys’s style remarkable. 
The paint varies from the glossy enamel of the old Flemish style, with a sur- 
face like the polished skin of an apple, to washes so transparent that one can 
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see through them the quick strokes of the artist’s preliminary drawing in black 
chalk.® 

The Magdalen might be chosen as a subject for any one of a number of 
reasons by an artist of the Renaissance. She might be chosen as a symbol of 
repentance and of the social conscience of the time whose sympathy for the 
misfortunes of women led to the founding of strong religious communities of 
the Magdalenes in Paris (1492) and Rome (1520). The Magdalen might 
also be represented as a princess and serve as a portrait in religious guise of 
some noble woman of pious and conservative taste, like Master Michiel’s 
portrait of Catherine of Aragon as the Magdalen which is almost exactly con- 
temporary with our picture.* Or she might be represented merely as a patron 
saint, in which case, dressed in her splendid role as princess, she gave the 
artist opportunity to paint a study of feminine beauty. Before Massys’s lifetime 
the task of painting had been to illustrate the traditional beliefs of the race. 
He is one of the great innovators (like Giorgione and Leonardo da Vinci) 
who began to make painting an expression of the artist’s personal sensibility. 
One of the first themes these innovators discovered, turning from the illus- 
tration of the Christian story to their personal response to life, was the beauty 
of women. It is to this last type of portrayal of the Magdalen that, I feel, our 
new painting belongs. But Massys, like his contemporary innovators, was an 
artist of subtle sensibility and unpredictable mood: and his painting is no 
more a mere banal painting of prettiness than is Giorgione’s Venus or 
Leonardo’s Mona Lisa. Massys’s Magdalen is not pretty but she is an appealing 
figure, slender, graceful and of a fragile, wistful pathos, deepened by the ele- 
giac quality of the landscape, that is in odd contrast to the garlanded triumphal 
arch within which she stands. 

This triumphal arch with garlands held by putti was a motive which Massys 
took from Memling.* It appears first in his work in the Seilern Madonna in 
Vienna® and became (it may be through Massys’s partiality for it) quite 
popular throughout the Netherlands between 1510 and 1530. The similarity 
to Memling’s Portrait of a Lady of Quality in the Bache Collection (Fig. 2) 
is so strong that one could almost suppose Massys had this picture in mind as 
he worked on the Detroit painting. A comparison of the two illuminates not 
only Massys’s strong interest in the art of his predecessors but his equally strong 
originality. “Originality” in the superficial modern sense of novelty was equally 
unknown and undesired in the world of Quentin Massys,’ so that the repetition 
of an old composition, or the re-phrasing of an earlier picture in terms of a 
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new generation’s altered taste, was a most natural and healthy process. But 
the contrast between Memling’s elegant but wholly objective picture, with its 
undifferentiated and unshaded view of a human being, and the wistful and 
enigmatic pathos of the Magdalen, gives us a clue to the basic originality of 
Massys. In the deepseated motive force which gives his changeable art its 
strong inner consistency, the driving element was the discovery of sentiment 
and the beginning of an exploration, with the awkwardness and power of 
genius, of the thousandfold mutations of the human spirit uncovered by that 
discovery. 

The surface eclecticism of his art makes it difficult to place individual pic- 
tures with certainty in the chronology of his work.* The Detroit Magdalen is 
related by the device of the putti and garlands to the Seilern Madonna (after 
1500) but is looser and later, bearing still closer relations to the two great 
altars, the St. Anne altar of 1507-09 and the Entombment altar of 1509-11. The 
facial type, the costume and turban, the mood of pathos, and the form of the 
ointment jar, all relate this Magdalen to these altars and especially to the group 
of three women preparing the body of Christ for the tomb. I would date it 
either immediately before or during the execution of the Entombment altar of 


1509-11. 
IL. 


No one shows more clearly than Massys that what we call the High Renais- 
sance was not a “period” but an effort, an intense momentary seizing of an 
ideal in the midst of the furious flux of life. It was Massys’s part to use the 
ideal forms of the Renaissance, but to animate them with a new spirit which 
he was the first to feel. That spirit—the discovery of sentiment—could not be 
perfectly expressed by the serene forms of idealism and a disharmony was 
produced which often spoils our pleasure in his work. But it was the dishar- 
mony of genius. A century later the artists of the Netherlands returned to his 
discovery, the sentiment of the individual soul, with a new stylistic approach 
that produced a more harmonious and pleasing solution. 

The discovery of sentiment expressed itself in Massys’s work in restless 
changes of manner and subject, as he sought not only to re-animate traditional 
forms with a new consciousness, but to explore the possibilities of expression 
in the movements of faces, hands and bodies as suggested by Italian art. The 
influence of Italian and German art in the Netherlands developed into man- 
nerism in other painters about him because these men were attracted by the 
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novelties of Italian painting and sought to adopt them, without having the 
inner spirit which was needed to animate and give meaning to the new forms. 
In the case of Massys, however, the inner tendency of the artist was reinforced 
and enriched by the technicai innovations drawn from outside the Flemish 
tradition. To illustrate this complicated psychological and technical develop- 
ment in every detail by pictures in America is not possible. But Massys is 
better represented in this country than one might suppose. 

The study of personality, which was an important aspect of his sensibility, is 
represented by a series of portraits covering his whole career. The first is the 
Portrait of a Man in the Friedsam Collection of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (Fig. 3) which belongs to the earliest phase of his development. It is 
still strongly reminiscent of the Van Eyck portrait formula in posture and 
silhouette, in the gesture of the hands and in the sidelong downward glance 
of the eye. The head is well and simply modeled but in spite of careful obser- 
vation of the features, does not give a decided impression of character. The 
observation of personality is, in fact, as undifferentiated as in any fifteenth 
century portrait. A rather diverse color scheme of black, brown, violet, white 
and gold against a green background is well handled for an effect of simplicity 
and unity. And one characteristic trait of Massys is already very much in evi- 
dence. He was fond of elaborate chains, brooches and other jewelry, and 
especially fond of detail with some kind of obscure symbolic device worked 
into it. This man holds a blue flower. There are three indecipherable medals 
on his hat. A gold chain and reliquary hang about his neck. His sword hilt 
ends in an elaborate design of entwined dragons encircling a black enamel 
set with a pearl. He wears two rings. The letters LEVEL are embroidered 
on his doublet and something like C (lover’s knot) M, F O on his sleeve. 
All this shows as much of the artist as of the sitter. Massys was frequently less 
elaborate but a love of jewelry and devices crops up throughout his art. The 
portrait medallion on the collar of the Magdalen in Detroit is another example. 

The Portrait of a Man with a Pink (Fig. 5) in Chicago is evidently later. 
The modeling is richer and more plastic. The effect of character and inner life 
is quiet but strong. The soft, warm translucent tones of the skin, which are the 
same dusky color in the shadow and in the light, are remarkable and charac- 
teristic. It is much more advanced than the Friedsam picture both in the unity 
of the whole and in the depth of animation. 

The next portrait in time is the Portrait of a Woman in a Wimple in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fig. 4), the masterpiece in America of the 
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extraordinarily strong, though restrained, sense of personality achieved in his 
portraits. The costume and technique place it about 1510—that is about the 
time of the St. Anne and Entombment altars and the Detroit Magdalen, to 
which it is closely related in the firm, free touch and the handling of details. 
The subtle balance of warm and cool colors, the economy, directness and 
force of this remarkable portrait place it in the front rank of portraits in this 
decade. There is no better evidence in this country that Massys brought a great 
power of perception into Flemish art. It is interesting to see also the adaptation 
of the frame of porphyry columns and arch from the Madonna picture to a 
new use in the portrait, evidently as a tribute to the importance of his subject. 

The later phase of his portrait painting is the Portrait of an Old Man (Fig. 6) 
which is on the New York market. The development of the warm, sfumato 
technique of the Chicago portrait into a kind of tonal chiaroscuro here is an 
extremely original achievement. So is the heavy force of the subject’s mood. 
The perception of the inner importance of this rugged life, the mute, eloquent 
melancholy of its sober image, show the exceptional power of Massys as a 
portrait painter and the rapidity of his development. Because of its advanced 
style this portrait seems to me later than the date about 1515 usually given it. 
I would put it together with the St. Jerome in the Johnson Collection in the 
later 1520's. 

The force of sentiment, mingling beauty and sadness, sweetness and ugliness 
in its inspiration, is the motive of Massys’s figure subjects also. The earliest of 
his figure compositions in this country are the two images of sorrow, St. Mary 
of Egypt and St. Mary Magdalen, weeping in the solitude of the deserts 
(Philadelphia, Johnson Collection) . The solid fifteenth century enamel of the 
paint and the reminiscence of van der Goes in the foliage, show that they are 
early. The next in chronological order, the Detroit Magdalen of about 1510, 
shows a far more subtle and haunting quality of pathos. 

A different expression of religious pathos joined to wonder and reverence 
is the Madonna in Adoration (Fig. 7), a repetition by the artist himself of the 
Madonna in Prayer in the Antwerp Museum. In purity and silence this little 
picture is still related to the religious world of Dirk Bouts and Gerard David, 
but here again the objectivity of the fifteenth century is veiled by sentiment. 
In date its relation to the St. Anne altar of 1507-09 would place it somewhere 
after that. 

The Rest on the Flight Into Egypt in Worcester (Fig. 8) from the big 
Lisbon polyptych of the Life of the Madonna, is one of the works which invites 
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comparison with earlier examples of the same subject. 

Both Friedlander and Baldass date it immediately after the Entombment 
altar, this is about 1511-15. This monumental and imposing picture is filled 
with the contrasts characteristic of Massys’s curious sensibility. Splendid and 
compelling, it is yet soft, fluid, almost as delicate in touch as china-painting. 
The figures in the foreground form a bold plane of large, simple color areas 
in the High Renaissance tradition, dominating the space behind. But instead 
of the heroic calm which their monumental aspect leads one to expect, one 
finds on closer inspection that there are tears on the Madonna’s cheeks and 
that the face of St. Joseph is contorted with sorrow and care, although he tries 
to amuse the Child with an apple. This is clearly not the idyll of life under 
the greenwood tree that was Gerard David’s conception of the flight into 
Egypt, or as Joos van Cleve and Isenbrandt painted it. And as one looks into 
the background one discovers that the massacre at Bethlehem is still going 
on there, and that the Holy Family are painted as refugees flying from the 
midst of horrors and with tears of suffering still wet on their faces. The land- 
scape also has a double character. It captures the heroic quality of nature in 
its high piled cliffs and towers and in its grand vista; yet the foreground glade 
where the pilgrims rest, and the quiet river and winding paths give also a 
sweet and lyric note. No work in America is a more striking example of the 
fact that Massys’s reanimation of traditional forms by a new sensibility was 
as important in landscape painting as in figure subjects and portraits. It is 
customary to consider Patinir the founder of the Antwerp school of landscape. 
But works like this and the Detroit Magdalen, both done almost certainly 
before Patinir came to Antwerp in 1515, show what powerful impetus Massys 
had given to landscape painting before the appearance of his collaborator. 


The last decade of Massys’s work is represented by three works whose con- 
trasting character emphasizes the unpredictable quality of an artist whose art 
was compounded of extreme sensibility and extreme restlessness. The Madonna 
and Child (Fig. 9) in Detroit is an example of the most Italianate aspect of 
his work. Large in scale, simple and monumental in conception, it shows also 
to perfection the lively, intricate play of plastic forms in the pose of Mother 
and Child, the striving after beauty, the subtlety of fleeting expression, which 
made Friedlander say that “something like a soul kinship” exists between 
Massys and Leonardo da Vinci. Yet at the same time the sombre landscape of 
mountain and forest behind this Leonardesque group is a simplified version 
of the landscape in the Liechtenstein Crucifixion, a tiny jewel-like miniature 
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picture in which Massys wears an almost purely Flemish and fifteenth century 


aspect. 

The Detroit Madonna is also closely related to the Adoration of the Magi 
in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 10), dated 1526. This superb picture has 
been doubted by Baldass. It is undoubtedly an eccentric in Massy’s work but 
no more so than is to be expected of an artist whose idiosyncrasy is unex- 
pectedness. The superb quality of this picture is certainly the mark of a great 
master, not of a workshop product or imitator. The Christ Child recalls the 
sad, shy children of his earliest works. But as in the Detroit Madonna the 
smooth enamel of fifteenth century painting is everywhere softened, produc- 
ing an extraordinarily liquid handling of flesh tones and a sfumato treatment 
of the edges which makes this really a work of chiaroscuro. The Madonna and 
Child are set off by the cold white of the linen and the cold, intense cobalt 
blue of her robe from the restless crowd which glows with gold and orange, 
cherry red and plum color, violet, rose and yellow-green, and with a sparkling 
profusion of gold and jewels. The nervous sensibility of Massys’s imagination 
has had full play in these fantastic figures, noble and hideous, ideally serene 
and grotesque, all compressed together into a confused and violently con- 
trasting composition. Rogier van der Weyden had used vehement subjects 
and poses; Hugo van der Goes had used a tragic realism in his shepherds of 
the Adoration. But this scene is not only conceived in a realistic and this- 
worldly feeling but with a chaotic medley of types and a confusion that rob 
the subject of all its ancient dignity and poetry. 

If Friedlander is right in interpreting the number twenty-six on the pilaster 
behind the Madonna as meaning 1526 (and it seems more reasonable than 
the doubts some students have thrown on the matter®) this picture was painted 
the year before the sack of Rome by the armies of Charles V. It was a time 
when the happy images of another age might well assume a chaotic and dis- 
ordered aspect. I think, however, that the natural development of Massys’s 
art might of itself lead to this same result. Massys had discovered sentiment 
and the complexity of personality. But the power of his hand to represent 
outran the power of his imagination to perceive in the field of individual 
character and passion. It took European art generations to develop the power 
of perception shown by the great painters of the seventeenth century, for 
whose observation no shade of human feeling was too subtle or too fleeting to 
be understood. Massys stood at the beginning of the long process of thought 
and observation which was eventually to produce Hals’s Regents and Rem- 
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brandt’s Night Watch. The attention of this first observer was caught by the 
obvious types—the pretty, the exotic, the grotesque. In his portraits he was 
natural, direct and affecting. In his compositions he remained bound by the 
medieval use of ideal type figures, which were (as we can see) unsuited to his 
new consciousness and which he sought to differentiate more and more widely 
and to explore by animating them with more and more dramatic intensity. 
In these crowded, grimacing faces of an oriental crowd the spirit of a new 
world is struggling to free itself from the forms of expression of the middle 





ages. 

The immediate result, however, was to found a taste in Antwerp for gro- 
tesque and caricature types which was developed by Marinus van Roemer- 
swaele, Pieter Huys and others of the Droles. Their delight in “types” (as twen- 
tieth century sentimentalists would call their subjects) was different from 
the use of the fantastic idea by Bosch and his followers. Although their pic- 
tures of grotesque or picaresque characters, such as misers, fools, pipers, tavern 
and brothel types, were very popular in the sixteenth century, they proved by 
time to represent merely a superficial eye for the picturesque; and this whole 
flourishing tradition was forgotten as soon as the realists of the seventeenth 
century discovered a truer perception of individual character. Nevertheless, 
I may say as a matter of personal taste that this curious pre-romantic and pre- 
baroque appearance of the “picturesque” is a more interesting study than it is 
generally considered by American collectors, to judge by the neglect of these 
pictures in America. 

One last example, the St. Jerome (Fig. 11) in the Johnson Collection, is in 
its freedom and chiaroscuro also typical of the last phase of Massys’s work. 
The darks have suffered (as is so often the case with the chiaroscuro of this 
period) but the warm shadows on the face and the twilight landscape repeat 
substantially what must once have been there. It is a ruin of a most remarkable 
picture. For this is not the quiet scholarly St. Jerome who was so popular in 
fifteenth century painting as an image of the contemplative life but a study 
of a mind filled with the shadows of long-considered grief and sorrowful 
meditation. 

The medieval type-figure could be strained no further to express a move- 
ment of the soul; it was necessary for a long development to bring forward 
a new approach to the problem before we could have the Evangelists of 
Rembrandt. But it is this character of struggle and exploration for psycho- 
logical expression that is Massys’s chief claim to our attention and link with 
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our own day. Greatest figure of the Flemish High Renaissance, he cannot be 
understood as the last great figure of idealism without realizing that he is also 
the primitive of a new world of perception. 

It is impossible to bring together even this small group of Massys’s prin- 
cipal pictures in America without feeling an increased sense of Massys’s 
achievement as an artist. It is true that other artists were flocking to Antwerp 
at the time he went there, but it was the force of his decisive personality that 
made it an important movement. Massys at the beginning of the Antwerp 
School and Pieter Bruegel at the end are the only two sixteenth century painters 
who stand definitely at the level of the great figures of the fifteenth century in 
perfection of style and complexity of spirit. This in itself is achievement 
enough. But one cannot find a development of the sixteenth century which he 
did not touch; and narrative composition, landscape, portrait painting and 
genre all took on new life from his sensibility. Unexpectedness is his idiosyn- 
crasy. One can never tell, from any number of his works, just what to expect 
of him in the next. So the Detroit Magdalen takes its place in the small number 
of his works in this country, each of which is necessary to reveal the facets of 


his spirit. 


* Massys was born at Louvain about 1466, entered the Antwerp guild in 1491 and died at Antwerp in 1530. 
But he was an artist of slow growth. His early works are few and show no relation with the local tradition 
of Louvain. But about 1500-1510 came an outburst of creation that lifted painting in Antwerp abruptly 
from nothing to the foremost position and permanently displaced the older centers of painting in the Nether- 
lands. Although guild lists ft tenet century Antwerp painters exist, these must have been craftsmen of 
mediocre talent for no painting of indubitable Antwerp origin now exists before around the year 1500. As 
Winkler has pointed out, in 1493 it was necessary to bring Colijn de Coter (himself no great talent) from 
Brussels to decorate the chapel of the Antwerp painters’ guild with wall paintings. Yet fifteen years later 
Quentin Massys was the only one considered for such commissions. Cf, Friedrich Winkler, Die Altnieder- 
landische Malerei, 1924, p. 193. 

* Even a Magdalen (1519) by Jacob Cornelisz van Amsterdam is more sumptuous, imposing and self confident 
in spirit. Cf. Winkler, of. cit., p. 231. 

* The chalk drawing is especially conspicuous through the right hand putto but is visible also through portions 
of the stonework, turban and hair. The sharp black line in the collar and down the front of the dress is 


original but has been slightly exaggerated by retouching. 
*Cf. The Art Quarterly, I1 (1940), 294 and 299; also Bulletin of The Detroit Institute of Arts, XIX 


(1939-40), 81-83. 

* Memling used both the triumphal arch motive and the putti with garlands. Cf. also Gerard David, Judgment 
of Cambyses, 1498 (putti and garlands); Master of S. Aegidius, Mass of S$. Aegidius (arch and symbolical 
figures); Joos van Cleve, Death of the Virgin, c. 1520, Munich (arch, garlands, putti) and Holy Family with 
SS. George and Catherine, c. 1520, Vienna (arch, garlands, putti); Dirk Vellert, $. Luke Painting the 
Madonna, 1524 (arch, garlands, putti); Diirer, Triumphal Arch of Maximilian, 1515 (arch, garlands, sym- 
bolical figures); Holbein the Elder, Annunciation, before 1508, Munich (arch, garlands); Holbein the 
Younger, Facade of Hauses Zum Tanz, Basel (arch) and Jacob Meyer and his Wife, 1516 (arch as setting 
for secular figures); Mabuse, etc. 

* Discussed at length by Baldass in the Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, NS., VIII 
(1933), 137 ff. and reproduced by M. J. Friedlander, The Art Quarterly, 1 (1938), p. 18. 

* Cf. Friedlander in this magazine, Vol. I (1938), 19-23. 

* Baldass’ detailed study of his chronology in the Vienna Jahrbuch, /oc. cit., is the one I have followed in 
general. 

* The objection that no other Flemish Renaissance picture is thus dated seems to lack weight when one thinks 
of how common such dates were at this time in engravings. 
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TWO SPANISH PROCESSIONAL CROSSES 


By MarvIN CHAUNCEY Ross 


first became known to students at the exposition held in Burgos in 

1926, in honor of the seventh centenary of the founding of the cathe- 
dral. It has four almost equal arms, each flaring outward toward its end, 
branching from a central circular medallion. There is a raised border round 
the edges, and a crystal in the center of the medallion. From the underside 
of each side arm hangs a modern bell, replacing either others that have been 
lost or the more usual Alpha and Omega. The socket of the cross, with three 
knops, fortunately still remains. After an injury to the lower arm, a local crafts- 
man of the seventeenth century made a replica, following closely the old 
designs, to take its place. 

Both the decoration, consisting mainly of leafy scrolls, and the inscrip- 
tions are in niello. On the front of the circular medallion one may read: 
* POPVLVS MAXILLE IVSSIT FIERI HANC CRVCEM IN HONORE 
SANCTE MARIE VIRGINIS:, and on the rear: VIR LEO BOS ET AVIS 
DEVS EST AGNVS Q(ue). SVAVIS:. About the handle one reads: * HEC 
CRVX FVIT:/FACTA IN ERA. M.CXLVII:. These inscriptions show that 
the cross was made for the little village of Mansilla in the year 1109, and indi- 
cate that, as the cross was specifically ordered by the people of Mansilla and 
as the date is given in the era (1147 thus = A.D. 1109), the cross is certainly 
Spanish, for this manner of reckoning is rarely found outside of Spain at the 
opening of the twelfth century, with the exception, occasionally, of the South 
of France. Mansilla at that time was noted for its copper mines, and doubtless 
then could well afford this superb object of ecclesiastical art. 

The general shape of the cross is quite Spanish, and one may compare it 
with the Cross of the Angels in the Camara Santa at Oviedo,” with the lost 
cross of Alfonso el Magno* once at Santiago de Compostela, with the cross 
from Santiago de Penalva* now in the Museo Arqueolégico at Leén, with 
many others depicted in the manuscripts of the tenth to the twelfth cen- 
turies such as in the Bible® and the Antiphony® both at Le6n, and with repre- 
sentations in other materials, such as the one on the cover of the ivory reliquary 
at Ledn.‘ The last-mentioned example is more interesting than the others, for 
whereas they are mostly crosses for suspension (probably as votive offerings), 
the one represented on the ivory box was intended to be carried in procession. 


T« silver cross’ of Mansilla de la Sierra (Logrofio) (Figs. 1 and 2) 
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A twelfth century Beatus* in the John Rylands Library at Manchester has a 
miniature which shows a processional cross shaped like that at Mansilla, with 
a handle having two knops. The shape of the cross thus fully confirms the 
attribution to Spain on the basis of the era dating and the presence of the 
cross in the little Logrofio village that had it made. 

Decoration in niello was practised by the early Moors, a fine example of 
their work being the box® of A.D. 976 now in the cathedral of Gerona. The 
Spaniards may have learned the art from the Moors or the French; they prac- 
tised it at least as early as the eleventh century. The treasure of San Isidoro 
of Leén has several nielloed objects which are Spanish. There is nothing at 
all remarkable in finding a nielloed cross of this date in Spain. The rinceau 
decoration, too, may be of Moorish origin or derivation, as it faintly resembles 
that on the Gerona box. The two little nielloed cases’” in San Isidoro at Leon 
have a leafy decoration even nearer to that on the cross. The beading, too, is 
found on the Gerona box. 

The epigraphy is not particularly advanced for the date on the cross. The 
letters on the handle are taller and slenderer, more like those found in eleventh 
century inscriptions, while those on the central medallion have the squatter 
proportions of the twelfth century.’ The N with double middle stroke appears 
at Silos in the eleventh century’” as does also the uncial H. The uncial E is 
familiar about this time, as on the relief of Isaiah’*® by Guglielmo at Modena 
(1107-1117). The interlaced letters are less frequent although an example 
(final bar of N hooked through C) some years later is found in Navarre on 
the tomb of Dona Blanca at Najera. The finials on the A’s recall those adorn- 
ing the same letter in the inscriptions on the ivories from the reliquary of San 
Millan de la Cogolla (1070). These details again point to a Spanish proven- 
ience for the cross, because, as A. Kingsley Porter has pointed out, Southern 
France continued comparatively backward at this period in regard to the 
development of its epigraphy. 

It is possible that the cross is not only Spanish, but that it may have been 
made in Logrono or its vicinity. The Louvre has fragments of an ivory cross 
that has usually been associated with Spain,'* and which had the same shape 
as our silver cross, with one arm showing marks where the handle was at- 
tached, thereby establishing it as a processional cross or as an altar cross of 
a related type. It has been thought to have come from San Millan de la Cogolla, 
because the carving of the ivory is very much like that on the portable altar 
in ivory at San Millan. The ivory cross, too, has a border composed of a motif 
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like a semi-circle with elongated ends, which is like the outer border on the 
silver cross. Further, an ivory in the Bargello at Florence’® from the shrine 
of Saint Millan in the same monastery depicts a processional cross of exactly 
this type, indicating that this form was familiar in the region. Another ivory 
from the same shrine has the split-palmette and beading’® and crystals used 
for the decoration as on the cross,‘ while the manner of carving the eyes of 
the animals in the openwork knop suggests the similar treatment on the 
ivories. The beautiful drawing of the lion and the ox on the cross recalls that 
of the excellent horse on the shrine’* of St. Felix, also at San Millan de la 
Cogolla and nearer in date (1090) to the cross at Mansilla. The rinceau on 
the knop of the present cross occurs as a border on a miniature’® in the Beatus 
of the tenth century now at Madrid and originally from a monastery in 
Logrono. 

The two shrines of the titular saint and his pupil St. Felix at San Millan de 
la Cogolla were both mounted in gold or silver which was carried off by the 
French at the time of the Napoleonic wars. Sandoval left us a description of 
these reliquaries.*® He tells us among other things concerning the first shrine, 
which was mounted in gold, that there was on the front “estos versos esmal- 
tados en negro sobre oro’, and, further, “tiene al rededor de letros de oro 
esmaltado de negro”. This shows that Logrono knew the art of encrusting 
colors upon metals. The shrine of St. Felix was mounted in silver and had 
“seis figuras de plata sobredorada en cada parte’, and “de la otra parte del 
arca estan ocho figuras de largo, de un gemme cada una, de plata sobredorada 
que parete de los Apéstoles’”, indicating that the craftsmen of the district 
worked in silver, as well as in gold and niello. 

Since the processional cross of Mansilla de la Sierra is so much like the 
fragments of an ivory cross in the Louvre ascribed to the same region and to 
another represented on an ivory shrine at San Millan de la Cogolla, and has 
decorative details found in both the ivories and the manuscripts of Logrojfio, 
and since it appears that both niello work and silversmithing were practised 
there or in its immediate vicinity, we may very reasonably believe that the 
cross of Mansilla de la Sierra is of local manufacture. It is important for it 
gives us some faint glimpse of what the metalwork on the two shrines of San 
Millan de la Cogolla may have been like. 

This cross has even greater importance, however, than as an example of 
metalwork in Logrofio during the first decade of the twelfth century, for it 
is also a dated monument, with a well developed epigraphy and decoration. 
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Of the latter the knop in openwork with fantastic animals interlaced in vines 
is the first instance of such a motif which later in the history of metalwork, as 
for example on the Limoges croziers, was to become common for decoration. 
The same motif on the cross confirms the attribution of the Pelagius chalice in 
the Louvre to Spain in the first half of the twelfth century for it also has a 
knop of openwork with animals interlaced in a leafy design. 

The Mansilla de la Sierra cross, the earliest dated existing Spanish example 
in silver and niello, follows a type that insofar as the shape is concerned was 
current in Spain centuries earlier. A second processional cross of the same 
general form (Figs. 3 and 4), now in the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, 
Maryland, demonstrates that such crosses survived in provincial Spain until 
the late fifteenth century. This survival occurred in spite of the elaborate 
fleur-de-lysée”’ crosses that were already popular in many regions in Spain, 
beginning with the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and continuing on into 
the sixteenth century. This curious retardaire quality of the Walters cross, 
mixed with contemporary elements in the decoration, is not known to me in 
any analogous piece of Spanish metalwork. 

The processional cross in Baltimore** is composed of a number of plaques, 
nielloed and parcel gilt, and fitted in a silver parcel gilt frame. There are 
ten plaques in all, mounted back to back, eight pieces forming the obverse 
and reverse of the arms, and two for the center. In the middle is a large crystal, 
visible from both sides, set in the circular plaques. About this, on both faces, 
is a nielloed inscription in two sections separated by a gilded band. The 
four arms are each composed of a quadrangular shape. Those on the front 
are decorated with four angels holding instruments of the passion: the nails, 
the lance, the reeds, and the crown of thorns (Figs. 5 and 6). The angels are 
represented in niello on a gilt ground. The border is a rope design. The 
reverse has an all-over leafy scroll design with the same border. The frame 
has a series of circles as decoration and at the ends of each arm was originally 
a leaf-like projection inspired by the fleur-de-lys, several of these being now 
lost. The handle is of iron covered with silver. 

The Walters cross, as already stated, follows in general the Mozarabic type, 
although there are variations such as the fleur-de-lys-like ornaments that were 
no doubt a concession to later styles. The crystal in the center, the arrangement 
of the inscription about it and the scroll design on the reverse all recall 
strongly the Mansilla cross. These details are not enough however to allow 
one to date the cross in an early period. 
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The four angels leave no doubt as to when the cross was made. These are 
in the Hispano-Flemish style that was so popular in Spain in the second half 
of the fifteenth century. I recall no parallel examples in metalwork, but one 
could suggest many instances in painting. In C. R. Post’s invaluable work on 
Spanish painting are illustrations by Juan de Flandes,** the school of Fernando 
Gallego,** the St. Ildefonso Master, *° the school of Pedro Diaz,?* the Burgos 
Master*’ and others. 

The cross was acquired in Paris in 1926 without any provenience being 
given by the dealer. On account of its shape, however, and the other Spanish 
characteristics such as the Hispano-Flemish angels, it was without question 
made in Spain. The angels in comparison with the paintings point to a date 
about 1470-90. On the other hand the locality in Spain where it may have 
been made is more difficult to indicate. The closest comparisons are with 
the school of painting at Burgos. The shape of the cross and the scroll dec- 
oration recall the cross at Mansilla in Logrofio. The angels may be compared 
with paintings of similar ones also holding instruments of the passion at Offa, 
a Monastery that was a dependency of San Millan de la Cogolla, the latter 
being close to Mansilla de la Sierra. Furthermore, Post** says that Logrofio 
would have depended on Burgos insofar as pictorial work was concerned. So 
the figures could be easily explained on a cross produced in Logrojfio. 

Since crosses made in the Burgos province in the fifteenth century were 
generally of the fleur-de-lys type** quite different from this one, and since 
the shape and the niello work relate it to the Mansilla cross and the angels to 
paintings made for a dependency of San Millan de la Cogollo (Logrofio), I 
feel we can tentatively at least localize the Walters’ cross nearer the province 
of Logrofio rather than in Burgos. It may possibly have been made to replace 
an earlier, broken one (it will be recalled that the Mansilla cross was repaired 
in the seventeenth century) and the metalworker followed the old pattern 
except for the introduction of the Hispano-Flemish angels that were so popular 
in the second half of the fifteenth century. 

These two crosses in Mansilla and in Baltimore show a persistent tradition 
in an outlying Spanish province. In the earlier Middle Ages the Pilgrimage 
Road passed through Logrofio and the art of the region was well ahead of 
other sections of Spain as a result of constant intercourse with travelers from 
all parts of Europe. In the fifteenth century there was less frequent contact 
with the outside and yet the metalworker who made the later cross was not 
unfamiliar with the new artistic tendencies that were current in Spain. Al- 
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though niello work had been very popular in the Romanesque period in 
Spain,*° in the late Middle Ages and Renaissance*’ it was less frequently 
used except for subordinate decoration; thus the Walters cross remains one 
of the outstanding achievements of Spanish niello from the fifteenth century. 


* Luciano Huidobro et al., Catdlogo General de la Exposicién de Arte Retrospectivo, Burgos, 1926, page 71, 
pl. XXXII; W. L. Hilburgh, Medieval Spanish Enamels, Oxford, 1936, pl. III. 
M. Gémez-Moreno, Iglesias Mozarabes, Madrid, 1919, I, p. 379. 
* A. Lépez Ferreiro, Hist. Iglesia de Santiago de Compostela, Il, Santiago, 1899, pp. 171-2. 
*M. Gémez-Moreno, Catalago Monumental de Espana Provincia de Leén, Madrid, 1926; figs. 66 and 67. 
* [bid., figs. 80 and 81. 
* bid., fig. 95. 
* [bid., fig. 190. 
*W. Neuss, Die Apokalypse des Hl. Johannes in der Altspanischen und Altchristlichen Bibel-Illustration, 
Minster in W., 1931, fig. 120. 
* Mas photo No. 8902. 
*” G6émez-Moreno, Provincia de Léon, figs. 127 and 128. 
™ Cf. A. K. Porter, ‘“‘Leénesque Romanesque and Southern France’, Art Bulletin, VIII, p. 244. 
*M. Schapiro, “Review of P. Deschamp, Etude sur la Paléographie des Inscriptions’, Art Bulletin, XII, 
p. 106. 
*® A. K. Porter, ‘Bari, Modena, and S. Gilles”, Burlington Magazine, XLIII, p. 58, pl. II. 
* M. Gémez-Moreno, Iglesias Mozarabes, Madrid, 1919, pl. CX XXIII. He dates the cross about 970, but 
Porter compares it with the cross of Fernando I at Leén (eleventh century), which seems a more proper 
dating on the basis of these comparisons with the cross of Mansilla. 
* José Ferrandis, Marfiles y Azabaches Espanoles, Barcelona, 1928, pl. L. 
* [bid., pl. XLIX. 
" Ibid., pl. XLVI. 
* Tbid., pl. LXII. 
” W/. Neuss, Die Apokalypse ces Hl. Johannes, fig. 109. 
2” Primera Parte de Las Fundaciones de los Monasterios del Glorioso Padre San Benito, Madrid, 1601. 
*t Hildburgh, op. cit., p. 124. 
* No. 45.11. Acquired in Paris, 1926, Total H. .737; W. .59. 
*3 Chandler Rathfon Post, A History of Spanish Painting, IV, The Hispano-Flemish Style, Cambridge (U.S.A.), 
1933, fig. 5. 
** Thid., fig. 34. 
* Ibid., fig. 156. 
* Ihid., fig. 169. 
* Thid., fig. 64, Alonso de Sedano. 
** Ibid., p. 292. 
° Handbook of the Museum and Library Collections: The Hispanic Society of America, New York, 1938, 
p. 187; “A Spanish Medieval Processional Cross’, Bulletin of the Associates in Fine Arts at Yale University, 
June, 1939, p. 17. 
*” Hildburgh, op. cit., see index. . 
31M. Gémez-Moreno, E/ Arte en Espana, Exposicion Internacional de Barcelona, Barcelona, 1929, 3rd ed., 


pl. op. p. 381. 
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FRENCH DRAWINGS OF THE GREAT 
REVOLUTION AND THE 
NAPOLEONIC ERA By ERNST SCHEYER 


lution was less the creation of a new style than the formation of a new 

patriotic attitude. Visual expression had to be found for such new 
concepts as “ patrie” and “Jiberté’’, to name only two of the catchwords of the 
day. And the man whose temperament and character predisposed him for this 
task was Jacques Louis David. He was the painter of the Oath of the Horatii 
(1784), the Death of Socrates (1787), and the Brutus (1789), all of them 
dealing with the self-sacrifice of patriots, and all of them—it should be noted 
—done before the outbreak of the revolution. Yet Neo-Classicism, or, as the 
French writers call it, “/a Renaissance Antique’, was by no means the creation 
solely of David. He was merely continuing the work of his master, Joseph 
Maria Vien (1716-1809), whom David accompanied to Italy when the for- 
mer succeeded his own teacher, Charles J. Natoire, as Director of the French 
Academy in Rome (1775-1782). Vien was not only the national intermediary 
between the classicistic traditions of the Ecole de Rome and David; he was 
also the link with the Germans, Winckelmann and Mengs. 

Vien, who came from Montpellier in the South of France, had already spent 
five years at the Ecole de Rome (1742-47) after he had been awarded the 
Prix de Rome. In later years he came to know Raphael Mengs and probably 
through him the writings of Winckelmann. That he admired the German 
scholar is proven by a picture entitled Apothéose de Winckelmann in the 
Museum in Langres, France. And it is recorded by André Michel! that Vien, 
through the instigation of Count de Caylus, a French follower of Winckel- 
mann, had experimented with the technique of encaustic, as described by 
Pliny. The best known of Vien’s pictures, La Marchande d’ Amours, in the 
Fontainebleau Palace, is inspired by a mural in Herculaneaum, where serious 
excavation work had started in 1738. The details of architecture, furniture 
and dress in Vien’s picture, which was painted in 1763, foreshadow the fully 
developed Empire style. Yet in the somewhat saccharine heads of the women 
Vien betrays his “gout natural pour le jolie” (Michel) , earmark of the Rococo 
generation. And then there is the frivolous subject matter, /’ Amour, which 
he is so fond of, and which he treats again in a picture in the Museum in Amiens 


T= task with which French artists were confronted by the Great Revo- 
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(Sacrifice a l’Hymen) and once more in a series of wall decorations destined 
for Madame Dubarry’s castle in Louveciennes (Progrés de l’Amour dans le 
coeur des jeunes filles), a commission given to him as well as to Fragonard. 
While nothing is so far known of the fate of Vien’s designs, Fragonard’s 
rejected canvases are now in the Frick Collection in New York. 

Even during the Revolution, Vien was celebrating /’Amour, as is shown in 
the washed pen drawing in the Detroit Institute of Arts (Fig. 1). The full 
French title is: L’Amour paré pour le triomphe. It is signed and dated ‘Vien 
1796”, a strange subject in this year of battles. The master who had already 
retired on a royal pension was, through the events of the Revolution, forced 
to take up the brush again and sing his old love song. Later, the Emperor 
Napoleon rewarded him fully for these years of anxiety and made him a 
baron, a senator, a commander of the Legion d’Honneur, and then finally 
buried him in the Panthéon. His art certainly does not warrant so many honors. 
Much of its brilliance is merely a reflection from the radiance of his pupil, 
David, with whom he spiritually had not much in common except his love 
for antiquity. Noteworthy in the Detroit drawing is Vien’s interest in archaeo- 
logical details, the temple in the Doric order, for example, which became a 
favorite with the Neo-Classicists.” It is not quite correct, though, because of 
the statues on top, which, like the motive at the architrave, are a Vitruvian- 
Palladian addition. Furthermore, the cupids speak neither Greek nor Roman, 
but Rococo. 

David’s art language from the very beginning (in any event after his stay 
in Rome in 1775) is serious “Roman” and he never tried like his master to 
faire jolie’. His Italian Sketchbook, lent anonymously to the Detroit Institute 
of Arts,* shows a great variety of “‘styles’’, yet not the slightest tinge of Rococo. 
The majority of drawings in graphite and bister wash are done after Hellenistic 
and Roman marbles in Roman collections, as the inscriptions in David’s hand- 
writing indicate. Those of the Villa Medici and the Villa Borghese—the col- 
lection later bought by Napoleon for The Louvre—are not surprising in the 
sketchbook of a student of the Ecole de Rome and of a pupil of Vien, who 
certainly must have recommended Winckelmann’s famous Imitations* to his 
special protégé. Some of the drawings that are academically tight, for example 
those of details of sandals drawn after different Roman statues, were done 
merely for archeological reference. 

The modern eye is especially attracted by those drawings that represent a 
kind of compositional shorthand for the writing down of first ideas, such as 
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the sketch reproduced here (Fig. 3). Valentiner® has already pointed to the 
modernity of this method of sketching in mere outlines without shading, so 
different from that of the Boucher school, developed by David under the in- 
fluence of a young French sculptor, Lamarie, whom he met in Rome. They 
are done swiftly, with a flying curve, so to speak. Though the legend of this 
particular drawing cannot be fully explained, it is apparently a scene of mourn- 
ing or sacrifice, for the matronlike female figure holds a vase or urn on her 
lap. It is interesting that here and also in another drawing of the same sketch- 
book the male figure is wearing the Phrygian cap, which since the days of the 
Greeks and Romans had been a symbol of liberty,® and during the Revolution 
became the extremely popular “bonnet rouge’’ or liberty cap. David as a fre- 
quent guest in the Jacobin club might later have worn one himself. 

The landscapes in the sketchbook also show different degrees of finish and 
artistic independence. Of the two published by Valentiner,’ the one inscribed 
“de la fenétre” is one of the most complete in the sketchbook, while the other, 
called Village Outside Rome, is more sketchy. Both, however, are conceived 
in the idyllic spirit and are drawn with the flowing lines reminiscent of Poussin 
and Claude. Yet the graphite sketch here reproduced (Fig. 4), with the in- 
scription “de la Villa Medic?” in David's handwriting, anticipates Impres- 
sionism in its short, rapid strokes, suggesting the flicker of light. It is interest- 
ing to note that the same locality (its “genius loc7” perhaps) had, about one 
hundred and thirty years earlier, inspired Velasquez to paint that most glorious 
early revelation of sun-drenched Impressionist painting, his two oils of the 
Medici Gardens of 1650 now in the Prado Museum. With the drawing of the 
Medici Garden in the Detroit sketchbook in mind, the sketchy technique and 
the intimate informality of David’s only recorded landscape, the 1794 View 
of the Luxembourg Garden, in the Louvre® loses something of its heretofore 
puzzling, amazing character. 

The pencil drawing depicting Liberty and Tyranny (Fig. 2), lent anony- 
mously to the Detroit Institute of Arts,” represents David’s mature drawing 
style. Although perhaps less agreeable to the modern beholder, it must be 
considered as far more characteristic of the period, and of David as the chief 
artistic representative of the French Revolution. The differences between this 
highly finished drawing and the sketches from the Italian period are first of 
all of a technical kind. Instead of the soft, ‘“‘painter-like” graphite technique 
of the early sketches, this drawing is done in the new, sharp, precise, contour 
technique of the pencil. Contemporaries aptly called it “‘stylographie’’,’® after 
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the metal writing instrument of the Ancients, because of its crisp, sharp, 
metallic eftect. 

The pencil was invented in 1790 by the Parisian manufacturer Nicolas 
Jacques Conté, who by the addition of clay succeeded in giving sufficient hard- 
ness to the graphite. Another advantage of the pencil was that the lines drawn 
with it could not be so easily erased as those made with the old graphite 
crayon. It was one of those technical inventions that play an important part 
in the creation of an art style, and that seem to appear just at the right moment, 
when this new style is groping for expression. The clean-cut, marble-relief 
effect in the drawing is to a great extent due to the new drawing instrument. 
And in general, classicistic drawings of all countries owe much to Conté’s 
invention of the pencil as the ideal instrument for that style. Yet the possi- 
bilities of the pencil were not restricted to the cool, sharp, and crisp line, as 
in the first years after its introduction; they reached in Ingres’s drawings a 
peak of enchantingly melodious sensitivity. 

The date of Conté’s invention, 1790, gives us a terminus ante quem for the 
Liberty and Tyranny drawing, which is signed in the left corner, “David”; 
the content also points to the first years of the French Revolution. The male per- 
sonification of liberty is designated by his laurel-decorated Phrygian cap and 
the inscription “Liberté” on the sword, urging a representative of the people 
to break the chains by which he is fettered to the throne of tyranny. This word 
T yrannie”’ can be read in faded capitals on the broadsword held by the fe- 
male figure seated on a throne. A veiled figure with torch and dagger is assail- 
ing the representatives of the old powers in the retinue of T yrannie, a horned, 
bearded man and a blindfolded female soothsayer with a bird on her head, 
the two latter apparently symbolizing idolatry and superstition. On the throne, 
richly decorated with such motives as the anthemion (Greek Palmetto) and 
the rinceau (acanthus leaf scroll), fruit of David's studies in the Roman col- 
lections, appears a sacrificial ceremony, and on the sockle a smaller version 
of the combat between the old and the new powers. The meaning of the four 
swords high on the wall is not clear. The severe Doric setting and the tem- 
pestuous, rushing stance of the male figures remind one of the Oath of the 
Horati. 

Were it not for this last mentioned element of passion, the drawing would 
leave us rather cold as a not very exciting intellectual creation. But we should 
not forget that the men of the Revolution came chiefly from the intellectual 
professional middle classes with a background of classical learning. Inspira- 
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Fig. 1. J. M. VIEN, L’Amow paré pour Le Triom phe 
The Detroit Institute O} Art 
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Fig. 2. JACQUES LOUIS DAVID, Allegory of Liberty and 7 yrann) 
Detroit, Private Collection 
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tion was quite normally expected from Antiquity, Roman Antiquity especially, 
since the new republic of France thought of herself in every respect as the 
revival and continuation of the Roman republic. It would be futile to search 
for a direct prototype of David’s drawing in ancient art. When I suggest here 
the famous Calumny of Apelles as a starting point for the artist’s imagination 
I do not mean Mantegna’s or Botticelli’s Renaissance reconstruction of the 
theme, but the fact that scenes with such dramatic acting were probably more 
or less consciously the property of every classically trained mind, The lost 
painting by Apelles, as described by Lucian and recommended to artists by 
Leon Battista Alberti, belonged naturally to the cultural equipment of an artist 
in these days, and who among them did not want to be called a new Apelles? 

Also in the Detroit collection"' is a sheet with six small pencil drawings, 
which David executed in the same style at about the same time, and which like- 
wise deal with patriotic symbols such as Patrie as patroness of the Fine Arts. It 
is interesting because it shows David wavering between old and new symbols, 
between the helmet of Minerva, and the Phrygian cap, as headgear for the 
female figure designated La Patrie. (Curiously enough the word is introduced 
in Roman capitals under the catholic mediaeval symbol of sacrifice, the pelican 
feeding his young ones with his heart blood. ) 

A drawing by Antoine Francois Callet (1741-1823) in the Detroit Institute 
of Arts (Fig. 6), Achilles Trailing the Corpse of Hector,’* seems much more 
imbued with the cruel, or even sadistic, spirit of the reign of terror. Yet its 
author, a pupil of A. Boizot, of whom it is known only that he combined his 
captainship in the artillery with the painting of battles, is nearly forgotten 
today outside of France. Bénézit’s Dictionnaire, however, gives him credit for 
being, with Vien, one of the most active forces in the Renaissance Antique 
before David. He too was a pupil of the Ecole de Rome (1764). In his works 
done before the Revolution he reveals himself as a baroque decorator, although 
more in the sense of Poussin than in that of Rubens. Noteworthy in this con- 
nection is his ceiling painting in the Louvre, Cybéle Couronné par Flore et 
Zé phire, which opened to him the doors of the Royal Academy (1780), and 
the A potheosis of Ambrosius Spinola in the Palazzo Spinola in Genoa. His 
drawings, generally far more important than his paintings, have likewise that 
baroque decorator’s touch; technically they are close to certain Fragonard 
drawings with strong chiaroscuro effects.’* Yet a comparison with a signed 
Callet drawing in the Print Room in Berlin,’* The Death of Virginia (Fig. 5), 
leaves no doubt that both are by the same hand. It is the same technique, bister 
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wash over black and red chalk abundantly heightened with opaque white, and 
it reveals the same passionate presentation of scenes of violent death. The 
Berlin drawing deals with a subject which must have been a favorite with the 
artists of the Revolution, a scene from Livius: The Plebian Virginius killing 
his daughter to save her from dishonor by the Patrician, Decemvir Appius 
Claudius Crassus. The attribution of the Detroit drawing to Callet is further 
strengthened by the existence of an oil by this artist’s hand in the Museum of 
St. Omer, France, Achilles Trainant le Cor ps de Hector, mentioned by Bénézit. 
The Dictionnaire notes as his masterpiece a portrait of King Louis XVI in the 
Museum of Clermont-Ferrand, where an attempt is made to blend the new 
classicistic tendencies with the baroque tradition in representing Bourbon 
kings. 

It seems as though Callet in the first years of the Revolution had difficulties 
in adapting his style to some of the new artistic doctrines. It is interesting to 
read in Nagler’® that when a huge picture by his hand, Venus Coming to the 
Rescue of her Son Aeneas W ounded by Diomedes, was exhibited in the fourth 
year of the Republic, it met with severe criticism because of its lack of relief, 
probably the kind of marble relief transferred to painting and drawing which 
became an earmark of Neo-Classicism. After the Consulate Callet became one 
of the many glorifiers of Napoleon through such allegories as that of the 
Eighteenth Brumaire, the battles of Marengo and Austerlitz, and the wedding 
of Napoleon with Marie Louise. He lived long enough to celebrate the return 
of the Bourbons in a painting. All in all, the transformation of a baroque deco- 
rator into a Neo-Classicist was not very successful. 

Like Callet, Dominique Vivant Denon (1747-1825), although almost an 
exact contemporary and friend of David, and as art executive under Napoleon 
one of the most powerful figures in French art life of that time, can only with 
reservations be called an artist of the Revolution and a Classicist. As to family 
background (he called himself ‘‘de Non’ before the Revolution and was made 
Baron de Denon by Napoleon) and taste he was quite ancien régime. He had 
studied law, and had been entrusted with various minor diplomatic missions 
in Russia, Switzerland and finally in Italy (Naples and Rome). His diplomatic 
activity went always hand in hand with his activity in the arts, especially 
drawing and engraving, which he had learned in the studio of Noél Hallé, 
well known as a designer for Gobelin. While a diplomat in Switzerland he 
had come in contact with Voltaire, whose circle he portrayed in a drawing, 
Le Déjeuner de Ferney, which he published in an etching in 1775, much to 
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the dismay of the philosopher. Yet his chief interest in the arts then and later 
was that of a writer and collector. Under Louis XV he became curator of the 
collection of antique cameos and intaglios which the Pompadour had be- 
queathed to the King. In 1787—he had in the meantime quit the diplomatic 
service—Denon was admitted to the Royal Academy in Paris with a large 
etching after Luca Giordano’s Adoration of the Shepherds. It was done in the 
manner of Rembrandt, for whom he had the greatest enthusiasm, copying with 
deceptive exactness a great number of the Dutch master’s etchings. This ad- 
miration for Rembrandt is not at all exceptional in the eighteenth century. 
Denon shared it with such artists as Fragonard and Reynolds and with many 
of the great art collectors of the age.'® 

As a graphic artist—he did about three hundred and forty prints in several 
different techniques—he was chiefly engaged with reproductions after the 
works of others. The most original of his graphic works are portraits after 
celebrities and handsome ladies of his own class. To that group belongs the 
etching (first state with corrections in pen) of Hugues Adrien Joly (1718- 
1800) dated and signed “Denon del. et sculp. 1786” in the Detroit Institute 
of Arts (Fig. 8). The original graphite design for this (Fig. 7) signed and 
dated ‘Denon 1786”’,’* is in the same collection. It is a portrait of a cavalier 
in a wig with a Voltaire smile—Denon himself had in wit and appearance 
been likened to Voltaire—looking apparently at prints, which after the fashion 
of the time were pasted on paper and bound in books. Until 1795 the elder 
Joly was conservateur of the Royal Print Collection, part of the Bibliothéque, 
a position in which he was followed by his more important son, Adrien Jacques 
Joly (1756-1829), who became the reorganizer of that oldest and most splen- 
did among the European print collections. Both in etching and drawing Denon 
is an eighteenth century artist working in the soft “painter-like” manner of 
the Rococo style. His lithographs, for example his self-portrait with two young 
women,'” have the same quality. As one of the earliest practitioners of lithog- 
raphy he has his place in the history of the graphic arts. He had learned it 
directly in the studio of Aloys Senefelder in Munich a few years after this 
revolutionary invention was made by the German in 1798. Denon’s earliest 
lithograph is dated 1809, seven years before the technique, through the efforts 
of the County de Lasteyrie, became popular in Paris. Yet this “technical’’ pio- 
neer work did not immediately secure esthetic leadership for the graphic artists 
in France. The French Revolution did not bring forth the great graphic artist, 
as might be expected from the fact that the graphic arts are the democratic 
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arts par excellence. There is no lack of minor artists like P. G. Berthault or 
F. L. Prieur, who recorded such events of the day as the storming of the Bastille 
in Callot’s minutiose manner, or witty commentators on the fashions and social 
activities of a new pleasure hunting society like Carle Vernet and L. Ph. 
Debucourt. The ideals of liberty and the right of the individual, the biting 
criticism, the fiery breath of these stormy days found its great artistic expres- 
sion not in France but in Spain, in the etchings of Francisco Goya. 

More important than Denon’s activity as a graphic artist is that as Directeur 
Général des Musées under Napoleon. How he achieved this position is a highly 
interesting success story, and as such is very characteristic of an era crowded 
with rapid political and social changes (Denon managed during his lifetime 
to serve no less than five governments). The outbreak of the Revolution sur- 
prised Denon in Venice, from whence he fled to Switzerland. His estate was 
confiscated. Only through the intervention of David was he permitted to return 
to Paris and have his name deleted from the list of the aristocratic refugees. 
To show his gratitude to David and the Republic he etched in large size 
David's Serment du Jeu de Paume, and also the latter’s eleven designs for the 
official “Costumes républicains.” David had then become what we would call 
today minister of visual propaganda and had as such not only to organize the 
artist world, but also to take care of the costumes, the processions, in short 
the whole pageantry of the Republic. 

In this work for David and the Republic, as well as later, it was not so much 
Denon’s artistic merits as his amiable personality and his valuable connections, 
which paved for him the way to success. In the salon of Josephine Beauharnais, 
where so many careers were made, he met Napoleon Bonaparte, whom Jose- 
phine, the widow of a guillotined general, married in 1796. When Napoleon 
prepared his expedition to Egypt in 1798 he invited Denon to accompany him 
as a kind of artist-reporter. The then fifty-year-old Denon accepted the offer, 
which David had rejected. The fruit of this expedition to Egypt was a volumi- 
nous publication: Voyage dans la haute et basse Egypte pendant les campagnes 
du Général Bonaparte, published in Paris in 1802, with 140 plates of engraved 
illustrations by and after Denon.*° 

Two years later, in recognition of the services rendered to Napoleon, Denon 
was made Directeur Général des Musées, a post which he held until the second 
restoration in 1815. His position included not only the directorship of the 
Musée Napoleon in the Louvre, then the chief receptacle for the former Royal 
collection and the art loot from the conquered European countries, but also 
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that of the Porcelain Manufactory in Sévres and of the Mint in Paris. His 
influence came close to that of Le Brun, the art director under Louis XIV, for 
he also had a decisive voice in matters of state commissions and monuments. 
The famous triumphal column on the place Vendéme in Paris, which Courbet 
helped to demolish about sixty years later, was created under his directorship. 

After his retirement in 1815 he undertook to write a general art history 
which he and others illustrated with lithographs after art objects in his own 
variegated collection. Only the prints were executed during his lifetime; the 
text was not yet written when he died in 1825.*? 

There are a few similarities in the careers of Denon and Jean-Antoine Gros 
(1771-1835), his junior by twenty-four years, who was made a baron during 
the Bourbon restoration. Gros too owed his connection with Napoleon to 
Josephine, then with her husband in Italy; he too was officially engaged in 
selecting art treasures in Italy for Napoleon’s museum, and he too followed 
the army from battle to battle, recording with pencil and later with brush its 
glorious victories. Yet it is here that the comparison ends. Denon was more 
of a connoisseur than a creative artist; Gros was a full-blooded painter, antici- 
pating the romantic movement by about forty years, in spite of his apprentice- 
ship in David’s workshop. He, more than any other, was the painter of 
Napoleon. He himself and many of his models are characteristic representa- 
tives of that splendid Napoleonic youth which Stendhal has immortalized in 
his novels. His art received its chief impulse from Napoleon’s glory, and so 
after his idol’s downfall, Gros’s creative vein dried up. He succumbed to the 
rigid dictates of David’s Classicism, succeeding him as head of his workshop, 
and died through suicide, a tragic victim of an inner struggle between Roman- 
ticism, whose premature originator he was, and Classicism, to which he felt 
himself bound by ties of loyalty to his master. The artistic inspiration of his 
early years was the Baroque, or more specifically, Rubens, whose paintings he 
studied during his stay in Genoa. 

The drawing in the collection of Mrs. Ralph Harman Booth of Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan (Fig. 9), representing Napoleon as first consul (bister wash 
over pencil and pen), although not signed,** is a splendid and very character- 
istic example of Gros’s swift, animated drawing style as well as his admiration 
for Napoleon. The battleships in the background are worthy of similarly 
proud vessels in a Rubens sketch or in a drawing by Willem van de Velde the 
Younger. The idealized features of the first consul are beautiful and heroic. 
With the exception of David in his unfinished oil sketch of 1797 (Paris, Pri- 
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vate Coll.) no other artist has given from the very beginning such an idealized 
conception of Bonaparte as Gros. This is not the thick-set, untidy “petit cor- 
poral”, but a young eagle, a conception which earlier had found its most 
beautiful expression in the famous Napoleon in the Battle of Arcole of 1801.** 
The Booth drawing must have been done a few years later, in 1803, or at the 
latest in the first part of 1804, when Napoleon was preparing his invasion of 
England. The battle-ships, the recognizable words of the treaty on the table 
(“Traité de la Paix Gén{éral} ... Libert{?}...du Commerce... voyage a 
[?}"), the imperious gesture—all point to this period of Napoleon’s career. 
The political situation to which these words allude is strangely like that of 
our own days. Land power versus sea power, the overthrow of “perfidious 
Albion”, the idea of a general peace dictated afterwards by the victor, and 
control of world trade were then, as today, the issues. 

To understand Gros’s baroque-romantic style, and the strength of its orig- 
inality in the David school, one has only to compare this drawing to one by 
Ingres, a younger yet equally or even more gifted pupil of David’s (Fig. 10). 
It is from the same time, is done in the same technique, and likewise it repre- 
sents Napoleon as first consul.** Details of dress and posture, the table cloth 
with gold fringes—all are alike. But Gros’s drawing seems not only more in- 
spired; it reveals all the difference between the dynamic conception of a Ro- 
manticist and the static one of the Classicist. The very arrangement of the 
setting—flowing, heavy drapery in the Gros drawing, rectilinear “Empire” 
chair and orderly window curtains in the Ingres sketch—underline that fun- 
damental difference. 

It is rather strange that neither Denon nor even Gros, who had the more 
intimate connections, have left us an important portrait of their patroness, 
Josephine, while Prud’hon (1758-1823), an artist who stood in art and spirit 
more or less outside the Napoleonic circle*® created a portrait which in its 
mixture of frivolity, moodiness and kindness comes closer than any other to 
the character of Napoleon’s first wife. For this picture, done in 1805, once in 
Malmaison now in the Louvre, there exists “wne douzaine des dessins pré para- 
toires’’*® of which we reproduce two, both in black and white crayon on blue 
paper, one from the Collection of Count Isaac de Camondo in the Louvre 
(Fig. 11), the other in the Collection of Mrs. Ralph Harman Booth of Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan (Fig. 12).** The latter seems to represent the earliest phase 
of the composition: Josephine, as queen of the Parisian salons, reclining on 
a Roman “‘lectus” like her younger rival, the beautiful banker’s wife, Madame 
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Récamier, in David’s earlier painting of 1800. The drawing is a rapid 
sketch. The highlights have the character of white sparks or flashes of lightning 
that make the whole figure seem to quiver, or better, to sparkle. The Camondo 
drawing, in its setting in the park, is closer to the finished oil in the Louvre. 
Josephine had then outwardly reached the peak of her career, a year before 
Napoleon had crowned her Empress, but she was already past her prime and 
no longer quite sure of her hold on the Emperor. Prud’hon, especially in the 
Camondo drawing, knew how to give to both countenance and posture of the 
Empress an indescribable touch of nostalgic, languid beauty, that mysterious 
quality of womanhood which he so admired in Leonardo da Vinci, “his master 
and hero” in his own words, The sfamato in which Prud’hon too envelops his 
women is merely the outer technical device for the expression of this quality. 
His style is rooted in Leonardo and Correggio, and he possessed a truer under- 
standing of Greek grace than any other painter of the Revolution and Napo- 
leonic era. The others — especially David — were “Roman”; Prud’hon was 
“Greek”. 

It adds to the importance of the Booth drawing that one of its former owners 
was the great French novelist, Anatole France,*” who in his novel Les Dieux 
ont Soif, has given us one of the best literary interpretations of the Revolution. 
The hero of the novel, a Jacobin painter, is in his “chaud-froid” character 
obviously modeled after David. It is a book full of clashing contrasts, recreat- 
ing a period which in this respect had much in common with our own time. 
And the art of that period, with which we have dealt here, must quite naturally 
be a mirror of these contrasts and contradictions. What lack of unity, what a 
variety of “styles” during a period of three decades!—all the result of dis- 
tinctive differences of background, class, age, artistic influences and tempera- 
ment. For these are the characteristics of mankind in transition, then as today. 


* Histoire de I’ Art, Paris, Vol. VII, p. 543. 

* The first volume of J. Stuart and N. Revett, Antiquities of Athens, published in 1762, has reproductions 
after the Doric order of the Parthenon. Piranesi’s drawings of the Doric temple in Paestum are from 1777. 
* The sketchbook from which three drawings have been published by Valentiner in his J. L. David and the 
French Revolution, New York, 1929, was exhibited in the David and Ingres show in the Springfield Museum 
of Fine Arts, Nov.-Dec. 1939. It is described in the catalogue under No. 16. The date “1788” in ink on the 
front inside cover must be by a later hand. Nothing is known of a stay of David in Rome during this year. 
He was there from 1775-80 with Vien and a second time in 1784-85 for eighteen months with his pupil, 
Germain Drouais. It was during that second stay that he worked on the Oath of the Horatii. Sketches con- 
nected with this painting are conspicuously absent in the Detroit sketchbook, while it contains the sketch 
of an old beggar, bearded and blinded (reproduced: Valentiner, op. cit.), which already Valentiner has 
brought into connection with the main figure in the Blind Belisarius (1781) in the Museum in Lille 
(op. cit., p. 8, footnote 1). Assuming that the date 1788 is a later incorrect addition, the true date of the 
sketchbook would fall during David's first stay in Rome, 1775-80. 

*Gedanken ueber die Nachahmung der griechischen Werke in der Malerei und Bildhauerkunst, published 
1755, shortly before Winckelmann moved to Rome. 
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° Op. cit., p. 8, footnote 1. 

*The name “Phryges” is supposed to mean freemen. In ancient times the placing of a Phrygian cap upon 
the head of a slave was one of the ceremonies attending his manumission. The murderers of Caesar carried a 
Phrygian cap on the end of a pole through the streets of Rome. Coins were stamped with such a cap between 
two daggers at the command of Brutus and Cassius. 

" Op. cit., Figs. 7 and 8. The locality of Fig. 8, although given from a different angle, appears to be identical 
with that of the Louvre drawing No. 3267 there described “une église peutétre le couvent des Capucins” 
(Inventaire Général Illustré des dessins du Musee du Louvre et du Musée de Versailles, Ecole Francaise, 
Vol. IV). The tower of a building in another, not yet published, drawing in the Detroit sketchbook with 
the inscription ‘‘de /’academie’’ is the same as in the Louvre drawing, No. 3268 (op. cit.). 

* The picture was recently exhibited in this country in the De Young Memorial Museum in San Francisco, 
Catalogue No. 27, Painting in France since the Revolution, 1940-41. 

* Catalogue of the David-Ingres Exhibition, op. cit., No. 17. 

*° Joseph Meder, Die Handzeichnung, Vienna, 1919, p. 146. 

“ Catalogue of the David-Ingres Exhibition, op. cit., No. 13. Described and reproduced by Walter Heil, 
“Some French Drawings of the Nineteenth Century” in the Bulletin of The Detroit Institute of Arts, Vol. 
XII, No. 4, p. 38; and Ernst Scheyer, Drawings and Miniatures of the Detroit Institute of Arts, 1936. The 
drawing was in the J. Peoli Collection, auctioned 1910 in New York (F. Lugt, No. 2020) and was bought 
by Mr. James E. Scripps, Detroit. 

* Georg Swarzenski, Franzoesische Mappe des Achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, Mappen der Marées Gesellschaft, 
Munich, 27 facsimiles. Plate 27 erroneously published as Claude Michel Clodion, Classical Composition, 
Nemes collection, Munich. The drawing belonged later to Albert de Burlet, Berlin. 

** Compare the technique of the Callet drawing to that of a bister brush drawing by Fragonard, Spirat adhuc 
Amor, in the Albertina in Vienna in Handzeichnungen Franzoesischer Meister des 16-18. Jahrhunderts, 
Vienna, 1922, published by J. Meder, pl. 22. 

** Paul Wescher, Old Master Drawings, June, 1923, pl. 15. 

* “Callet”, Neues Allgemeines Kuenstler Lexicon, first edition, 1835. 

*° The eighteenth century sets an early record in the collecting of Rembrandt's work. For instance the old auction 
catalogue of the collection of the Cologne Archbishop and Elector Clemens August from 1761-64/1768 notes 
no less than fourteen oils, among them the priceless Prodigal Son sold to the Russian Crown. Crozat's col- 
lection of drawings (auctioned 1741) contained 351, Sir Joshua Reynolds’s collection (auctioned 1794) forty- 
nine of Rembrandt's drawings. Rembrandt's etchings were splendidly represented in the Bibliothéque Royale 
in Paris, many of the finest prints going back to the collection of the greatest of print collectors, the Abbé 
Michel de Marolles (1600-1681), which Colbert purchased for the French King. 

* There exists also a series of etchings by Denon after the celebrated collection of self-portraits in Florence. 
* Both etching and drawing are the gift of Mr. Robert H. Tannahill. The inscription: Mr. Joli conservateur 
des gravures de la Bibliothéque’ on the back of the etching. 

” Denon drawing a portrait, reproduced in Carl Zigrosser, Six Centuries of Fine Prints, New York, 1937, 
pl. 326. Other lithographs by Denon in the United States were recently exhibited in the Chicago Art Institute 
(jan.-Feb., 1941): M. de Somariva, owned by J. B. Neumann, New York; Woman with a Mask, 1820, owned 
by J. B. Neumann; Family group, 1817, owned by E. Weyhe, New York. 

** Some of Denon’s original drawings served Gros for his large paintings commemorating events from the 
Egyptian Campaign, such as the Combat de Nazareth and Pestiférés de Jaffa. See H. Lemmonier, Gros, 
Paris, p. 28; and G. Dargenty, Le Baron Gros, Paris, 1887, p. 22. 

** Published after Denon’s death by his nephews in Paris, 1829, under the title: Monuments des arts du 
dessin chez les peuples, tant anciens que modernes receullis par le Baron de Denon, pour servir a l'histoire 
des arts; décrits et expliqués par Amaury-Duval, 4 vol. See Nagler, ““Denon’’, op. cit. 

* As Gros” in the collections Deglatigny, Rouen and Maurice Gobin, Paris. 

** The picture was executed in the studio after quick sketches on the spot done in 1796. In the Louvre is a 
drawing of Napoleon in Italy in washed pen (0p. cit., No. 4616) which shows Bonaparte’s head in oblong 
shape with the features of a fanatic. 

** The commission was given to Ingres by the city of Liége, Belgium, in 1803. The oil (finished 1805) is 
in the Museum of that town. It differs only in the head from the drawing signed “Ingres”. The church in 
the background which also appears in the oil might be one of the Gothic buildings of Liége. 

*® After his return from Rome in 1789, Prud’'hon who had become an ardent follower of Robespierre made 
a precarious living with inferior decorative work such as vignettes on letter sheets for the republic. In 1801 
he paid a frosty tribute to Napoleon in his drawing, Triomphe de Bonaparte ou la Paix. In 1802, after Con- 
stance Mayer had begun very successfully to manage his studio and his life, Prud’hon’s star in the Napoleonic 
circle was rising. In 1811 he became drawing master of Marie Louise. 

6 Jean Guiffrey, P. P. Prud' hon, Paris, 1924, p. 37 

** Catalogue, A Century of French Drawings, Prud'hon to Picasso, Matthiesen Ltd., London, 1938. No. 129 
from Anatole France's Collection. 

*8 Canova’s Venus Victrix of 1807 in the Borghese Collection, a marble for which Napoleon's sister Paolina 
Borghese posed, belongs to the same group of classicistic works of art with women reclining in ancient 
fashion, whose ancestress was the Sleeping Ariadne, a Hellenistic marble in the Vatican Collection in Rome. 
2 Anatole France was a collector of the art of the Revolution and the Empire. The catalogue of the David- 
Ingres exhibit, of. cit., notes two David drawings now in the Collection of the Duc de Trévise as formerly 


belonging to him (Nos. 14, 15). 
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CALLOT’S ‘MARTYRDOM OF ST. SEBASTIAN.’ 
By N. S. TRIVAS 


MONG the many interesting drawings recently discovered in the print- 
room of the E. B. Crocker Art Gallery in Sacramento, Callot’s superb 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian (Fig. 1) deserves special attention. The 

composition is well known from Callot’s etching,’ which reproduces the scene 
in reverse (Fig. 2). The preparatory drawing for this etching, recorded in 
old sources, had not been heard of since the 30th of March, 1767, when it 
was acquired by a certain Dalbertos* at the De Julienne Sale in Paris. There- 
after it disappeared into the privacy of anonymous collections. E. Meaume,* 
J. Lieure, and other modern authors who described this drawing never saw 
the original, which for the past seventy years has remained unnoticed in the 
California collection. 

Judging from its technique, the drawing was executed around 1623, soon 
after the artist left Italy and came to the Court of Lorraine at Nancy. The 
medium used is a rather soft, black chalk washed with brown ink. The draw- 
ing (204 x 344 mm.) is larger than the etching (161 x 327 mm.) and some- 
what different in proportion. At the right, between the ruins and the dark 
tower, a spot of irregular shape has been trimmed out and subsequently re- 
stored. The upper limit of the restoration is clearly visible; it reaches down- 
ward to the back of the man bending down behind the second bow-man in 
an effort to string his cross-bow. 

The vast place serving for the execution of the saint is surrounded by 
gigantic ruins, those in the center vaguely reminiscent of the Colosseum. The 
interpretation of the biblical story is quite characteristic of the Baroque taste. 
St. Sebastian, who as the chief actor of the drama held a prominent place in 
all Renaissance compositions, is here relegated far into the background. The 
foreground is occupied by the bow-men shooting at him and by other soldiers 
and officers. 

This paradoxical arrangement adds to the highly dramatic effect created 
by a theatrical build-up of the scene. The tower at the right and the buildings 
at the left suggest the wings of a stage. A similar purely theatrical concep- 
tion may be observed on a number of Callot’s drawings and etchings: The Fair 
at Gondreville, The Harbor, The Erection of the Cross, and others. 

A comparison of the Sacramento drawing with the etching shows how the 
composition developed in the artist’s mind. The drawing was merely a study 
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of counter-balanced masses and of the effects of light and shadow. The very 
technique did not allow the bringing out of any detail. The copper plate, 
however, etched through a hard ground, shows a subtle and delicate line 
accentuating details far in the background. 

While repeating his drawing on the copper plate, the artist quite naturally 
made a number of changes. The spontaneity of these changes is the best proof 
of the authenticity of the Sacramento drawing. The angels in the sky and the 
dog in the foreground are omitted. A soldier picking up the arrows from the 
soil is added between the saint and the background. The ruins are placed 
closer to the tower at the side while the figure of St. Sebastian is removed 
toward the background and so appears smaller than in the drawing. 

Both drawing and etching however, produce the same effect of a fantastic 
but highly convincing theatrical scene. It is not the saint but the elegant bow- 
men who command first attention, though it is true that the gestures of the 
crowd and the arrangement of masses direct our eyes toward the martyr. 
However, it is not the saint’s martyrdom that moved the artist or moves the 
spectator; it is the very act of execution which produces the peculiar atmosphere 
loaded with cruelty, sensualism, and a morbid elegance. 

Comparison of this composition with any Martyrdom of St. Sebastian done 
by a Renaissance artist proves again that aside from aesthetic differences the 
Baroque style meant a psychological revolution. The emotional conception 
has prevailed over the logical construction. The artists were revolting against 
the rigid laws of the aesthetic comme il faut. 

Judging from the number of copies made after Caliot’s Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian, this composition must have had an enormous success. J. Lieure 
lists not less than nine engravings reproducing Callot’s etching. Besides these 
there are two oil paintings representing the same composition and supposed 
to be authentic works by Callot. 

One of these oil paintings comes from the famous Mariette collections and 
belongs to the Louvre Print-Room.* F. Basan mentions it in his catalogue of 
the Mariette collection as follows: 

“St. Sebastian riddled by arrows, in the middle of a vast place filled by a 
multitude of people. Painted in oil on paper (sic!) and colored (sic!). The 
etching is well known.”’ It is interesting to note that the picture described by 
Basan was on paper while the one in the Louvre Print-Room is on canvas. 
The expression “painted . . . and colored” (pet a’huile ... et coloré) is 
somewhat unusual. It might imply that the painting was executed en grisaille 
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Fig. 3. JACQUES CALLOT, Martyrdom o 
New York, Metro polit nm Museum of Art 





Fig. 2. COPY AFTER CALLOT, Martyrdom of St. Sebastian (oil) } 
Paris Art Market 

















and the coloring done later. 

This dialectic hair-splitting would be superfluous if we had duly authen- 
ticated paintings by Callot as a criterion. Unfortunately there does not exist 
any proof that Callot did paint at all. Many authors deny it categorically. 
E. Meaume, however, calls the Louvre painting “‘incontestably by Callot’’ and 
J. Lieure also lists it among the authentic works. 

The composition of the Louvre version follows the direction of the Sacra- 
mento drawing. The size (163 x 325 mm.), however, is practically identical 
with that of the etching (161 x 327 mm.). The colors are rudely applied and 
treated without refinement. Yet the picture does not lack a certain ingenuity 
and is definitely better than most of the paintings ascribed to Callot. Because 
of the war it has been impossible to obtain a photograph of it or any addi- 
tional information. 

The second oil painting representing the same composition (Fig. 3) is 
likewise listed by J. Lieure among Callot’s authentic works. Here, however, 
it seems rather obvious that the painting was made after Callot’s etching. The 
composition is that of the etching, which as we have seen is the reverse of 
the drawing. Although the main elements of the original composition occur 
in this painting, the emotional tension is lacking. The saint is placed nearer 
to the first plane and is treated with far more detail than in the two original 
versions. The ruins in the background are more detailed and more distinct 
than the archers on the first plane. The second archer is turned toward the 
spectator instead of toward the object of his aim; the third is missing. 

These changes reveal a complete lack of understanding of the problem. 
While the etching forms a logical development of the compositional idea 
conceived in the drawing, the painting has nothing in common with either, 
except the subject. The main figures are square-built and heavy, the rhythm 
of the composition is changed, revealing an artistic temperament quite 
different from Callot’s. 

The Sacramento drawing is an interesting example of Callot’s later style 
with its typical broad lines and impetuous shadows. It forms a valuable addi- 
tion to the small number of the artist’s compositional studies. 


* J. Lieure, Jacques Callot, Paris, 1929, Vol. III, No. 670. 

? According to a handwritten note in the copy of the Sale Catalogue belonging to the Frick Art Reference 
Library, New York. 

*E. Meaume, Recherches sur les ouvrages de Callot, Wiirzburg, 1924. 

* J. Guiffrey et P. Marcel, Inventaire Général des Dessins du Musée du Louvre et du Musée de Versailles, 
Paris, 1907-1913, No. 1761, Inv. 9570, oil on canvas, 163 x 325 mm. 
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EXPRESSIONISM AND ABSTRACT 
PAINTING By W. R. VALENTINER 


N the development of art during the past seventy years there are only 
three phases which are of fundamental importance: Impressionism, 
which is mainly a French style; Expressionism, which is mainly German, 

and Abstract art, which was produced at the same time in Europe (Russia, 
France, Italy, Germany and Spain) and in America. We do not need to bother 
with such subdivisions as Post-Impressionism, Futurism, Cubism, Construc- 
tivism, Surrealism, and so on, which are either not essential or are merely 
expressive of the same general tendencies.’ 

We cannot say that the three great movements follow in strict chronological 
sequence, one after the other, but we can say that one was the logical outcome 
of the other. Impressionism started about 1860-70; as a reaction came the 
Expressionist movement, beginning about 1900; Abstract art followed a dec- 
ade or so later. From these dates alone it becomes obvious that Expressionism 
and Abstract art are closely related. 

The division between two periods of art is never very sharp. Thus we find 
that some of the Impressionists—Degas, Renoir, and Monet, to name only 
three—lived into the second or even third decade of the new century, just as 
in Florence in the fifteenth century some of the gold-ground Gothic painters 
were still working a generation after Masaccio, and in the time of the French 
Revolution Fragonard was active long after Jacques Louis David had created 
the new style of the Empire. This does not alter the fact that there is a wide 
gap between the conception of the nineteenth century Impressionists on one 
hand and that of the twentieth century Expressionists and Abstract painters on 
the other. It is a gap that divides not only centuries, but eras. 

In art history, periods of a realistic style alternate with those of an abstract 
style in intervals of about five hundred to a thousand years.” We have an 
abstract style in the art of primitive people, and in that of Egypt and related 
countries until about 500 B.C. Then comes Greek and Roman art embodying 
a more realistic tendency with the development of plastic values and perspec- 
tive. From 400 A.D. to 1400 follows mediaeval art with its rendering of vision- 
ary, instead of visual, subjects, and its inclination towards abstraction. From 
the Renaissance until about 1900 art has again a realistic, earthbound character. 
Modern art since this time has shown a trend similar to that of primitive and 
mediaeval art. And it need hardly be said that its simplified and unreal forms, 
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its return to two-dimensional flat surfaces, and its new conception of space, 
are as little the result of lack of ability or knowledge as were these phenomena 
in past periods of abstract art; they are simply the expression of a different 
state of mind. 

Wonderful as were the masters of Impressionism as painters, their art was 
not so much a revelation of a new conception of life as was the art of the gen- 
erations after 1900, the art of our time, which created a new architecture and 
a new style of decorative art and subordinated these as well as the art of paint- 
ing, to new ideas which penetrated every part of life. It is well known in what 
atrocious surroundings even painters like Manet, Renoir, or Cézanne lived, 
and if one may say that they could not afford houses or furniture of better taste, 
one cannot excuse those who collected their works and whose understanding 
of art remained one-sided and inconsistent, as we can still see by the frames 
which they chose for the masterpieces which they possessed." 

The greatness of any period of art can be measured by the originality of its 
architecture. Modern architecture, to which this country made perhaps the 
greatest contribution, especially in the development of the skyscraper, did not 
start until the first decade of the twentieth century, and was contemporary with 
the beginning of German Expressionism and the French Fauve movement. 
And as a new architecture cannot be conceived without a new philosophy of 
life, we must look for it also in paintings, And we will have no difficulty in 
finding it in them. 

We find the new conception of painting both in France and in Germany. 
But while a century of great painters reached its height with Impressionism 
in France around 1870-90, the modern movement is stronger and more origi- 
nal in the Germanic countries. There it is based more obviously upon a new 
philosophy of life and is closely connected with the social revolution that 
brought about the World War. The art of the Dutchman, Van Gogh, and of 
the Norwegian, Edvard Munch, who were prophetic figures in the artistic 
movement of Central Europe, parallels in literature the dramatic poetry of 
Ibsen and Strindberg, and in philosophy the fundamental systems of Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche. If we consider the corresponding figures in music, no 
one can deny—whatever his personal inclinations may be—that Wagner and 
Brahms had a stronger influence upon the following generation than such 
Post-impressionistic musicians as Debussy and Ravel. 

The new movement in France, starting with the Fauves towards the end of 
the first decade of the present century, has produced artists of great formalistic 
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genius such as Braque and Matisse, but the majority of painters in this group 
are not of the stature of the great Impressionists. Furthermore they are much 
less typical Frenchmen than were the men of the generation before; the leading 
personality among them is the Spaniard, Picasso. A deeper spiritual meaning, 
for which the world was yearning after the /’art pour l’art movement of the 
Impressionists, from the beginning formed the background of Expressionism, 
which reached its culminating point in Germany during the decade after the 
first World War. 

It is true that to connect art with life and philosophy is a typical German 
idea that does not find great favor with those who think that art should not go 
beyond the perfect formal expression we enjoy in the best of French painting. 
We observe the same tendency of German art in such Renaissance masters as 
Diirer and Griinewald, who reacted against the formalism of the Italians. But 
it is also true that art can survive such revolutionary times as ours only if it is 
related to the inner meaning of life, and has a strong spiritual appeal. That is 
why even in French art the Expressionist tendencies shown in Rouault’s paint- 
ings are more in the center of interest at present than the tendency of Cézanne. 

Cézanne’s importance as the predecessor of modern art has been somewhat 
overrated, though this is not to doubt his greatness. As with all outstanding 
French painters, he combines a classical sense for well balanced compositions 
with a charm and easiness of touch which his admirers—in pondering over the 
difficulties under which he labored—are inclined to overlook. But although 
he feels his way towards the new, abstract forms, (less consciously, however, 
than Seurat), he is in that respect still an Impressionist—the last great one— 
for formal problems meant everything to him, spiritual ones nothing. If we 
see next to him Van Gogh, we are instinctively drawn to the surcharged, dis- 
cordant emotionalism of the Dutchman. The spectacle of the intense struggle 
for a new conception of life presented by Van Gogh’s work, jars us into keen 
awareness of the battling forces of our own time. And we have in Van Gogh’s 
letters an amazingly prophetic statement of his own awareness of these forces: 

This one thing remains: Faith; one feels instinctively that many things are 
changing and that everything will change. We are living in the last quarter 
of a century which will end again in an enormous revolution . . . we shall cer- 
tainly not live to see the better times of pure air and the refreshing of the old 
society after those big storms. .. . We are still in the closeness, but the fol- 
lowing generations will be able to breathe freely (letter 451, 1886). 

We shall end by having enough of cynicism and skepticism and humbug 
and we shall want to live more musically. . . . It would be interesting to be 
able to predict . . . instead of seeing absolutely nothing in the future beyond 





the disasters that are bound to fall like terrible lightnings on the modern 
world and all civilization, through a revolution or a war, or the bankruptcy 
of wormeaten states . . . (letter 542, 1888). 

Let us now compare a few paintings of the realistic period of the last five 


hundred years with modern examples to illustrate how much the modern con- 
ception has departed from the older. We begin first with the difference in 
compositional arrangements, proceeding to a study of the difference in their 
spiritual qualities. 

The paintings of the Renaissance and Baroque period are, to use an expres- 
sion of Leon Battista Alberti: ““Windows through which we look out into a 
section of the visible world”’.* They are usually composed like a stage setting, 
with solid wings at the side. The eyes are led from the frame work at the right 
and left to a distant view in the center. If we study, for example, the composi- 
tion of the Annunciation by the fifteenth century Umbrian master of the 
Barberini panels in the National Gallery at Washington (Fig. 1), we find the 
perspective view perfect. The Virgin in the right foreground forms the solid 
point from which we start to follow the movement from column to column to 
the furthest distance into the open landscape. Every figure, every architectural 
part, has volume, is conceived as three dimensional, but is seen from a frontal 
aspect, closely connected with the ground upon which the spectator stands. 

The Streetscene (Fig. 2) by Ernst L. Kirchner (died at Davos in 1938), one 
of the leading German Expressionists, and one of the outstanding painters of 
our time, is similarly composed, in that we look between buildings to right 
and left down a street which, as it runs into the depth of the picture, should 
give a perspective view. But it does not. On the contrary, the center of the pic- 
ture seems to come forward; the street car comes toward us and the two girls 
in the foreground form the nearest point to the spectator, whence the move- 
ment carried on by the men to right and left curves slightly back to the sides. 
The buildings do not appear as wings, but rather seem to retreat. Neither fig- 
ures nor buildings have much plastic value. It has often been said that modern 
art goes back to the two-dimensional, while realistic art was three-dimensional. 
This is only partly true. While there is a tendency toward flat planes, we see 
in this picture not only two-dimensional objects but three-dimensional objects 
as well (for example, the street car) which interweave with two-dimensional 
views like the walls of the houses to the left. The dimensions of the objects 
are purposely left uncertain; two-and-three-dimensional aspects seem to shift 
through one another. It is altogether a much more complicated system of planes 
than in the earlier picture. 
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We now compare two landscapes, a Forest Scene by the Douanier Rousseau 
(Fig. 3) and a seventeenth century Brazilian view (Fig. 4). Henri Rousseau 
is rightly considered a representative of the new movement, but as he is fond 
of precise and realistic details (the rendering of leaves and flowers, for in- 
stance) and because he had no professional training is rather old-fashioned in 
his conception, one would hardly suspect him of departing from the old scheme 
of composition. He is, indeed, still inclined to develop his compositions from 
the corners toward the center. He differs decidedly from the earlier style, how- 
ever, in giving the same degree of volume to the center and to the sides, which 
first attract our attention. The composition is developed like a tapestry in a 
decorative pattern of large, simplified forms, which move from one side to 
another at an even distance from the spectator. It is this unconscious connec- 
tion with the wall one feels behind that is modern. The painting does not break 
through the wall with a perspective, but decorates the wall with a flowing 
movement conceived in the front plane. 

Rousseau had a predecessor in seventeenth century Holland, Frans Post, 
who went to Brazil and after his return to Holland painted many so-called 
Brazilian landscapes, into which he introduced strange animals which recall 
Rousseau’s style.° The exact and firmly outlined design of plants and trees also 
remind us of the Douanier. But even so, how different his compositions are! 
He built them up in the manner of a stage setting with coulisses on both sides 
in the foreground, as was the custom in the art of his time. In the center the 
planes retreat to the furthest distance. 

We study an Interior by Pieter de Hooch (Fig. 5), comparing it with inte- 
riors by modern French and German painters (Figs. 6-7). The Dutch painter 
has taken a part of the outside world, which is separated by walls from it, and 
has stressed this shut-in character still more by drawing the lines of the walls, 
windows, floor and ceiling in an almost mathematical manner, so that it is as 
if we were looking into a perspective box. It is not accidental that artists who 
were related to Pieter de Hooch invented the peep show. The figures are placed 
in such a way that they follow and mark the retreating lines of the room, step 
by step. They are turned one against the other, so as to accentuate the closed-in 
feeling of the room; in the left foreground a woman seen from the back forms 
a repoussoir on that side of the composition, giving solidity to it. Ina modern 
room such a painting would have little decorative value, as the lines do not 
run parallel to the wall but into it, and the realistic treatment of the composi- 
tion destroys the continuity of the wall by breaking a hole into it. 
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The modern conception is shown by another work by Ernst L. Kirchner en- 
titled Modern Bohemia (Fig. 7). The painting is first of all a decorative pattern 
of flat continuing surfaces, without a constructed framework around the scene. 
The figures are more or less in a front plane. The decorative objects, especially 
the rugs, are not seen in perspective but in two dimensions. There are also win- 
dows in the composition, as in the interior by Pieter de Hooch, but they are 
seen from directly in front on the end wall, not slanting in perspective as in 
the earlier painting. The horizontal and vertical lines parallel to the wall are 
accentuated, and the clear straight squares of the design as well as the brilliant 
color eftect of the whole make the painting a beautiful wall decoration without 
destroying the surface of the wall. We understand now why a new conception 
of mural painting could grow quite naturally out of the decorative style of 
modern paintings. 

The composition of Kirchner is not an isolated case. The system of compos- 
ing is very much the same in any other contemporary paintings, as one may see 
from interiors by Matisse, Picasso and Beckmann. Although the painting called 
The Window, by Matisse (Fig. 8) gives us the view into a room, the composi- 
tion does not give the feeling of enclosing walls. It opens out on all sides. The 
most important point is in the center: the table with a flower vase. From here 
the sides fade out, in color as well as in line. There is no perspective in the 
ordinary sense; where there are objects whose outlines would mark the depth, 
these lines are broken and turned toward the front, as in the rug in the fore- 
ground. Vertical and horizontal lines point outside the frame towards an 
infinite space. We feel throughout behind the flat planes the connection with 
the wall which the painting is to decorate. One of the first aims of modern 
painting is that it should be essentially interlocked with modern architecture 
as a piece of decoration. 

But there is something more than the sense of decoration behind these lines 
which lead us outside of the painting. If we look at another painting by Matisse 
this becomes clearer. 

His Odalisque (Fig. 6) shows how fond he is of surrounding his central 
motive with stripes on the wall or draperies which have a repeated pattern and 
lead into the infinite. Similar infinite patterns appear on the trousers of the 
woman in such a way that they stress the two-dimensional planes of the com- 
position. There is no longer a frame for the composition as in those of the Old 
Masters, who cut out a fragment from the outside world and tried to take away 
its fragmentary condition by rounding it out in a perfect whole in itself. On 
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the contrary, in modern works the point is stressed that we see before us a part, 
even a small part, of an infinite eternal world. Partly for this reason all geo- 
metrically constructed dimensions are given up, for the universe cannot be 
measured with rule and compass. 

An interior by the German Expressionist, Max Beckmann, called The Loge 
(Fig. 9) has likewise no enclosing walls, no shut-in feeling, although nothing 
more enclosed could be imagined than a theater box. Nothing would be more 
natural than to use the surrounding architecture as a frame for the picture, 
as was frequently done in nineteenth century representations of similar sub- 
jects. However, what is left of the architecture has not the slightest value as a 
frame. The suggested architectural parts shift in different directions, against 
one another, regardless of the actual construction, as do the planes which mark 
the volume of the two figures of the lady and the companion behind her, who 
is brought forward almost to the same front plane as the lady. The composition 
is centralized, the space is open on all sides, the figures come out of the dark 
as if partly suspended in the air. One may give as an explanation the flickering 
artificial light in the theater. But it is essential to recognize that this is used as 
a means to represent the modern conception of space, for we see it in daylight 
compositions as well. 

We compare finally a Dutch seventeenth century portrait and a portrait by 
Picasso. In the portrait of Constantin Huygens by Thomas de Keyser, in the 
National Gallery in London (Fig. 10), the model sits solidly on his chair, 
placed sideways so as to give depth to the figure. Although he takes up the 
center of the composition, as could not be otherwise in a full-length portrait, 
the artist shows a tendency to strengthen the two sides of the composition in 
relation to the center, so much so that the head and bust of Huygens seems to 
retreat, compared to the head of the clerk to the left and the table to the right, 
which, like two pillars, enclose the composition. The floor with converging 
lines, the objects on the table, and the mantlepiece behind it, increase the feel- 
ing for depth. Everything is clearly three-dimensional, but is always seen only 
from the frontal standpoint of the spectator. The main figure is placed as if in 
a fortress built against the outer world. 

How different is the conception in the charming Portrait of a Boy by Picasso 
(Fig. 11). The composition opens up on all sides. The boy and the chair on 
which he is leaning in a somewhat indefinite pose, are standing in a wide, 
empty space; there is no floor, there are no side wings to the picture. The 
figure is turned completely to the front; he is in the front plane, but almost 
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without plastic form, flat and transparent. The pattern of the costume stresses 
the decorative character. But neither the figure nor the chair is quite three- 
dimensional. Again the planes seem to shift through one another, breaking 
up the space in different directions. 

The world has become insecure to the artists of our time and to us. They 
have lost or no longer want the connection with our close surrounding, with 
the earth, as did the painters of realistic periods. These old masters looked only 
at the objects nearest to them; they lived very secure in their world and loved 
to express the feeling of security. Our artists are forming a new world of their 
own simply because the old one has lost its security. They find it in connection 
with the cosmos. 

But here we are already on the way from the formal to the spiritual meaning 
of modern art. And this spiritual meaning we will understand better if we 
study the works of some of the leading Expressionists. 

Franz Marc, the Bavarian painter, organized with Kandinsky in 1911 the 
artist group, “Der Blaue Reiter,” which Paul Klee later joined. His career 
comprised only five or six years of activity; Marc was killed in the battle at 
Verdun in March, 1916. He developed from unimportant beginnings in the 
Impressionistic manner to Expressionism, and painted his last painting in an 
abstract style. It is easy to see what differentiates him from the Impressionists. 
His field is in the mysticism of the animal world, the revelation in line and 
color of their sure and pure instinct, of their suffering and joys while they are 
still untouched by human hands and by the human mind. There is something 
in the subconscious which connects man and animal. Franz Marc is sensitive 
enough to experience this close relationship and to depict the soul of the 
animal. There is nothing of the objectivity, the cold representation of outer 
appearance by which the realistic artist would conceive his models. 

The Impressionists were rarely interested in animals. In Manet’s and Degas’ 
paintings horses sometimes occur, but horses overpowered and disciplined by 
man, trained for racing so as to amuse the world of sport. These animals have 
neither rhythm nor soul. How different are Marc’s horses! (Fig. 12.) Untamed 
and free they appear, beautiful in their movements, an expression of the laws 
of their own nature and the rhythm of the earth from which they are born— 
red, flaming horses, as if they were still in Paradise, young and drunk with the 
enjoyment of life. They are neither groomed nor dressed up, but filled with an 
instinct so intense that it seems as if they were able to change their colors ac- 
cording to their mood. There are red and blue and green horses, and their 
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temperament and behavior correspond to their colors. A large and grandiose 
composition is called the Tower of the Blue Horses. Ina strange and mysterious 
apotheosis, heroic animals are rising one above the other before high moun- 
tains, a rainbow, the moon and stars. In the Small Watercolors painted on 
postal cards, which have since become famous, he sent to his friends from the 
front his ideas about the undisturbed dreamlife of the animal world. There 
is a dark violet Ele phant who sees and feels around him everything in heavy 
forms, tree trunks and unsurpassable mountains. There is a yellow Antelope 
resting on a glass-like rock of light blue shades, and there are many colored 
groups of different animals who in line and movement express their character 
and destiny. Never is any human being in the neighborhood of these animals. 
They are surrounded by crystalline forms of rocks and plants, out of which 
the animal life once may have been created. 

His last important composition, Destiny of Animals, is the description of a 
chaotic flight and fight among the animals, all against all, who emerge here 
and there out of a dark forest, out of strong criss-cross forms which seem to 
force the animals in all directions and engulf them in horror and fear as the 
world does the human being. In one of his letters from the trenches, Marc 
writes that he happened to see a reproduction of this painting and could hardly 
believe that he once painted it. ‘‘It is like a prophecy of the war, horrible and 
shocking,” he writes. “It is only logical for the artist to paint such paintings 
before the war, not as a stupid reminiscence after the war. Then one should 
paint constructive works for the future, not memories, as is usually the custom.” 


Indeed, there were in Europe and elsewhere plenty of painters who painted 
war pictures during and after the war, but they were not the best. The great 
artists turned away from the war and tried to express a new spirituality grow- 
ing out of the hope for a new future after the war. As in 1870 when France was 
defeated, so in 1918 in Germany the art born out of the sufferings of a defeated 
nation blossomed more richly than anywhere else. A remarkable tide of idealis- 
tic tendencies started from the belief that a new epoch had come. There is no 
doubt that defeat produces spiritually more mature works of art than victory. 

The artists who came to the front at the end of the first World War were 
those who had started the artists’ group, the Bricke, in Dresden as early as 
1905. Among them were Schmidt-Rottluff, Kirchner, Heckel, Otto Miieller, 
and later Nolde, who had been living isolated in the North near the Danish 
frontier. But there were others including Beckmann and Hofer in other parts 
of Germany, and among the older men Rohlfs and the former Impressionist, 
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Corinth, who in his last years turned to Expressionistic painting of unusual 
spiritual depth. 

It was only natural that the new spirituality should have had to attach itself 
first to traditional themes such as the old and always beautiful Christian leg- 
end, before the artists were able to create new subjects for the new forms. Thus 
there arose a revival of religious painting, in which the Impressionists had 
shown no interest whatever. 

Foremost among those who occupied themselves with religious painting 
before the first World War was the great colorist, Emil Nolde. Between 1909 
and 1912 he created a series of Passion scenes—the Last Supper, Pentecost, 
Christ Blessing the Children, Ecce Homo—compositions of intense and bril- 
liant coloring, pictorial in execution, completely new and modern in concep- 
tion. As the color plays a vital part in the expression of spiritual meaning, these 
works are even more difficult to judge from black and white reproductions 
than other modern paintings. The light blue and purple shades in the Pentecost 
(Fig. 13) contrasting with the fiery flames above the heads, correspond to the 
longing of the disciples for their master and heighten the mysticism of the 
scene. The faces of the Apostles—rough peasant types with heavy hands—are 
illuminated by the heavenly message and transformed into those of prophets. 

During the War Nolde added a few other biblical subjects, representing 
resignation as the main theme, among them Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem 
(Fig. 14). The composition is as original and as intensely felt as any of the 
representations of the past. Christ is surrounded by dramatic excitement: the 
yellow faced Orientals turning head and eyes hither and thither; the shy and 
stubborn donkey carrying Christ amidst the shouting people; a young donkey 
looking up at his mother; waving palm leaves forming a restless background; 
Christ alone calm among the wild waves, his thoughtful eyes lowered, his 
mind,. resigned, turned to his future fate. 

Nolde is known in this country only through some of his brilliant water- 
colors of still-lifes and landscapes, but more characteristic are his important 
oil paintings representing figural scenes, some of religious, others of purely 
imaginative type. In the stories of his own invention he expresses ideas which 
had their roots in the fantasy of the earliest German art, ideas which reveal his 
origin in a Frisian farmer’s family. Their often grotesque humor, forming a 
reaction to the severe and tragic side of his art, has a common source with some 
of Carl Milles’ sculptures, whose figures also go back to earliest mediaeval 
conceptions. His imagination was carried in a new direction after a journey 
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before the first World War to the Netherlandish East Indies. Fantastic themes 
such as the Prince and his Beloved, Warrior and his Wife, Lust, Nudes and 
Eunuch, The Des pot, are treated with an Oriental flavor of flaming passion 
very different from the mild, elegiac compositions of Gauguin, whom one 
thinks of as the first to leave the Impressionistic realism for this field of sub- 
jective life experience. 

In 1916 Schmidt-Rottluff published a set of woodcuts representing motives 
from the Passion. They are compositions in powerful outlines without any 
vestige of the Impressionistic technique which is still visible in some of the 
work of the older Nolde and Corinth. It is characteristic that for the expression 
of their ideas many of the German artists used woodcuts done in the mediaeval 
manner, that is, with the design cut in wood by the artist himself, not left to 
the mechanically working artisans often employed by publishers now-a-days. 
The woodcut accentuates simplified forms and large planes of black and white, 
and allows a more fantastic treatment of the subject than does a large oil paint- 
ing. Nolde, Schmidt-Rottluff, Kirchner and Heckel have produced hundreds 
of woodcuts—Kirchner and Schmidt-Rottluff about 500 each—which some 
day will be collected as much as those of the early German masters. 

How intensely felt is every line in Schmidt-Rottluft’s Journey to Emmaus 
(Fig. 15). The curved outlines of the two disciples expressing sorrow and 
fatigue beside the straight and penetrating figure of Christ, who walks easily 
and hopefully, although his road has been the most difficult one. His eyes, half 
dark, half filled with light, look into another world like the saints in mediaeval 
miniatures. Rays shoot from his head far into the sky, mingling with the rays 
of the setting sun. 

Next to the peaceful evening scene stands the harrowing tale of Christ walk- 
ing on the waves, saving the drowning Peter (Fig. 16). Crushed and twisted 
in fear, Peter kneels pitifully before Christ, sinking into the water to his knees. 
His cries for help seem to emanate from the elongated arms and fingers, from 
the curves of his body and his tortured lips. Christ rises from the sea like a 
ghost, dark as the night, floating away from Peter as if in reproach for his 
unfaithfulness. Calmness reigns around him, but around Peter waves and boat 
leap high up into the sky. Fishermen lean back and forth in the boat pulling 
up the nets which are unexpectedly filled with fish. 

In the same year that Schmidt-Rottluff published his woodcuts of the Pas- 
sion, the Austrian Kokoschka illustrated the Bach Cantata. While the theme is 
still a Christian one, the representation has little to do with the tradition of 
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religious art. The compositions are free inventions of the artist, in style and 
subject matter. Kokoschka, with his milder, southern temperament, uses the 
soft lithograph instead of the hard woodcut. The title page is characteristic 
with the swelling figure of Hope holding out her arms towards Heaven with 
sweet yearning and longing desire. The last page, illustrated here (Fig. 17) 
represents a dialogue between Hope and Fear. Out of a desolate landscape 
rises a tomb formed of heavy stone flags. The front opens and the figure of a 
man appears, half in fear, half in hope. His hands are held up to his head. Hope 
strides victoriously over the tomb in the pale light of the rising moon, while 
the sun is still setting—a beautiful and touching conception of an unheard-of 
symbolic theme. 

Expressionism created also a new form of landscape painting. The essential 
difference between it and that of the Impressionists is that the forms of modern 
landscape seem to be moulded by an outside force, emanating from Heaven 
and subduing the earth. Thus, Heckel’s Surf, painted in 1910 (Fig. 19) , shows 
the waves formed into their peculiar shapes by the light rays radiating from 
the sun above. 

How figures and landscapes are subordinated to the same cosmic mood, 
may be shown in the impressive and mysterious composition by Schmidt- 
Rottluft, Evening by the Sea, 1919, (Fig. 18). Through the twilight of a strange 
bluish-green sky and water penetrates the strong light green of face and hand 
—shimmering strongest upon the eyelids—of a figure floating along the shore. 
Like a dream, all spirit, all instinct, bodily real and yet unreal as thought, the 
figure passes by, not belonging to any sex. (In dreams sexes are often con- 
fused.) It floats in the mysterious realm where reason sleeps and the subcon- 
scious is as distinctly alive as the white wave coming out of the night behind 
the figure. That the composition is centralized, leaving the sides open and the 
figure suspended in air, is, as we have seen, a characteristic of the best paintings 
of our time. 

Not only in painting and in the graphic arts, but in sculpture also the same 
elevated tendency is distinct at this time in the works of the best German sculp- 
tors: Lehmbruck, who executed his last works in 1918 and died in 1919, Kolbe, 
whose Assunta was created in 1921, Scheibe, Albiker, Barlach, and Gerhardt 
Marcks. Thus we find in the first years after the war in Germany, in the midst 
of chaotic political and social conditions, an expressionistic art of unusual 
richness and spiritual quality. An outer sign of the high aims of the artists of 
this period was a short-lived association of leading artists in Berlin (1919 and 
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1920) somewhat after the manner of mediaeval guilds. It was hoped to develop 
a collaboration of architects, painters and artists of the decorative arts, in which 
the individual name should be anonymously subordinated to the creation con- 
ceived by the whole group. But the time was not yet ripe and the artists were 
not able to give up their strong individuality in the interest of a common cause. 
To this association, which was formed under the leadership of Gropius, the 
writer of this article, and a few friends, belonged such architects as Gropius, 
Max and Bruno Taut, Poelzig, Mendelsohn, Scharun, Bartning, and Mebes. 
The sculptors included Kolbe, Scheibe, Marcks, Belling, Garbe, and Milly 
Steger, and among the painters were Nolde, Schmidt-Rottluff, Heckel, Feinin- 
ger, Otto Miiller, Pechstein, Campendonk, Nauen. Among the graphic artists 
were Kaethe Kollwitz and Ludwig Meidner. Later the Bauhaus was to develop 
similar ideas with more success and more practical sense, as its influence in 
other parts of Europe and in this country has demonstrated. 

The contents of German Expressionistic art proved to some degree that real 
art cannot ignore the experience of a nation as a whole. Even in Latin countries 
where art was mainly concerned with formal problems, none of the great mas- 
ters in France and Spain could avoid being carried away by the tragedies of 
their nations during the last decade. Thus, we see that Picasso and Rouault, 
the two leading masters of Paris, became at this period what we may call 
Expressionists. 

About 1935 Picasso painted the great and touching composition, Guernica, 
and we can learn from his own writings on art that its tragic contents meant 
more to him than in earlier years. In 1923, in his statement on his art he speaks 
only of formal problems. In the 1935 notes occur such remarks as, “It is not 
what the artist does that counts, but what he is. Cézanne would never have 
interested me a bit if he had lived and thought like J. S. Blanche, even if the 
apple he painted had been ten times as beautiful. What forces our interest is 
Cézanne’s anxiety—that’s Cézanne’s lesson; the torments of Van Gogh, that 
is the actual drama of the man. The rest is sham.’’® 

Rouault was from the beginning a severe and moralizing artist in his broadly 
painted, richly colored compositions, which are clearly connected with the 
mediaeval ideas and problems. But only within the years before the second 
World War did he execute those deeply touching religious paintings which 
can be and have been compared with those of the German Expressionists of a 
decade or so before. The words that Franz Marc used in connection with his 
own work could be applied to them, that they were prophetically predicting a 
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terrible time to come—the misfortune that befell France in the present war. 
In the same manner it may be said that their often serene color-schemes and 
the idealistic trend of their compositions have the same traits born of deep 
sorrow which we found in German art after the World War. 

Thus, as great art is always the expression of a spiritual desire, and therefore 
produces often the most beautiful and purest creations out of distress and out 
of the longing for a happier world, we find that the most beautiful contribution 
to modern art has come from those nations in Europe who have suffered the 
most during the past generation. If we go back in chronology, we find Rouault 
and Braque as the artists who reached the highest point of achievement in 
France just before the present war. Out of the revolution in Spain around 1930 
came the great works which Picasso, Juan Gris and Miro created at and before 
this time. As we have seen, Germany produced before and after the first World 
War a remarkable series of outstanding artists. Finally we should mention 
Russia, whose greatest painter, Kandinsky, was active long before the first 
World War, and whose work was the outcome of the Russian pre-war revolu- 
tion. His art leads us to the question of abstract art in relation to Expressionism. 

Almost all of the Expressionists at one time or another painted abstract 
paintings, and several ended their careers doing completely abstract composi- 
tions. Franz Marc is an example of this. Expressionism is an intensely subjective 
representation of life with a view towards the transcendental. Abstract art goes 
a step further and is occupied with cosmic ideas. Only the real masters, of 
course, succeeded in transmitting these ideas: Kandinsky, Klee, Picasso, 
Braque, Juan Gris, Marin and Feininger 
ones. We find here, as in all fields, dozens of mediocre followers who distort 
or weaken the essential original ideas. 

It has been said that abstract artists try to paint the invisible and not nature, 
and that it was not the purpose of art to represent the invisible. But so far as 
their motives are concerned, there are analogies enough in nature correspond- 
ing to the forms, lines, and colors of abstract paintings. We find everywhere 
in the fundamental elements of nature abstract forms in crystals and minerals, 
in waves, in clouds and in stars. And if it comes to the spiritual contents of 
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the compositions, we should remember that it has always been the characteris- 
tic of great art to be able to represent the invisible, whether it is realistic art in 
its final accomplishment, as in the late works of Titian or Rembrandt, or 
whether it is visionary art of the Primitives or that of the Middle Ages with 
its symbolic content. 








In some respects, indeed, abstract art is the highest art form our time has 
produced, for it reflects the spiritual background of a new conception of life. 
This fact does not exclude the possibility that it is only a passing phase or that 
it will never be popular. It is a form of art which, especially in its developed 
form of easel paintings, has no precedent in art history. While it is easy to 
find predecessors of the Impressionists, and a tendency toward Expressionism 
can be found frequently in early art, it would be difficult to find in the past an 
art movement comparable to that of modern abstract painting. 

How did it originate? There is no doubt that we are now-a-days more con- 
cerned with the invisible forms in the atmosphere than we were in former 
ages. While formerly only musicians were quite aware of the voices of the 
spheres, we have become conscious, through radio and other inventions, of 
the fact that the seemingly empty space around us is filled not only with 
sounds affecting us but with aggressive rays of light and color. We feel, some- 
times almost unbearably, the mystic stream of light, color and sound affecting 
our whole system. And what we feel intensely finds expression in art, thus 
liberating us from the intruding powers of the invisible world. 

At the same time we have lost the belief in the old secure world in which 
former ages believed, and the artist can paint only that in which he believes. 
We have seen how the old masters of the realistic age created their safe and 
solid constructions out of the fragments of nature they saw around and near 
them. This security was left over from the belief that the earth was the center 
of the universe, and the sky above it—as the Middle Ages still believed—a 
vault covered with small windows through which the stars looked down from 
another heavenly and shining space above. What a sense of security this must 
have given to mankind! It is true that with the Renaissance men found out 
that the earth moved around the sun, and was part of a vast system of suns 
and stars; but men did not want to give up so easily their pride in being the 
center of the world. Galileo, as late as the sixteenth century, was still per- 
secuted by the Church because he did not give up his belief that the earth 
moved around the sun. During the following centuries the belief in this 
solidity of the earth, which was such a heavenly comfort to men, was shaken 
by an accumulation of newly discovered facts which could not be refuted even 
by the Church. But the more uncertain the general feeling of insecurity be- 
came, the more man tried to convince himself that he was still secure on earth 
if he only did not turn his eyes away from the earth on which he lived. This 
was the status of the art of the realistic age. Such self-deception could not last 
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forever. It is the quality of art to be ruthlessly sincere as well as prophetic, 
because it is the expression of the purest intuition of man, which is always 
right. Our age shattered to its foundations the system of the stability of the 
earth and finally overthrew it. After it had been accepted that the earth moved 
around the sun, there was at least the sun which could be regarded as a solid 
immovable and eternal form to which belief could attach itself. And as we 
know, from earliest times there existed religions which considered the sun 
as the source and sustainer of life. But the theory of relativity in our time did 
away with this too. It explained that as everything in the universe is in con- 
stant motion, it does not make much difference whether you say the earth 
turns around the sun or the sun turns around the earth. It depends upon the 
point of view you take. We know now, moreover, that everything on earth 
is in a constant and rapid change from one form into another. 

Man, however, cannot live without some sense of security, without believ- 
ing in something static, in some eternal laws. He destroys himself if he insists 
on doubts and scepticism. Thus he had to build up a new system which gave 
him new strength and vitality. 

Abstract art is occupied with the discovery of the laws of harmony and 
balance in the universe. In the birth of new worlds as shown in the photo- 
graph of stars the creative artist finds the organizing forces in nature. He 
finds it again in the microscopic forms of the smallest cells of the inorganic 
forms. He constructs his own world, imbuing it with the laws underlying 
the organization of the cosmos. Goethe said once in his old age: “The beauti- 
ful is a manifestation of secret laws in nature which without this manifestation 
would never have been revealed to us.” 

Let us look at some abstract paintings. The realistic form behind Picasso's 
Nude (Fig. 20), an early abstract work of 1911, is not essential. Even the actual 
dimensions are no longer important. We have before us an endless space, in 
the center of which we see a constant transformation from one form into an- 
other. These forms disappear gradually towards all sides into the infinite. 
In Feininger’s composition (Fig. 21) we are still close to the realistic motif, 
even to such which are made by men: the architectural forms of a mediaeval 
village. But these architectural parts are changed into crystalline, primeval 
forms of nature, transformed by a flowing rhythm of light which becomes the 
essential motif of the painting. This rhythmical movement is strongest in the 
center and dissolves into pure ethereal forms in all directions outward into 
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Another organizing law appears in Juan Gris’s abstract paintings. In the 
one illustrated (Fig. 22) a central focus with directions marked by decided 
diagonals again leads the eye outside the frame into infinite space. From this 
center the different planes open and unfold like the leaves of a rose. Here, as 
in other compositions, we feel a perfect balance of light and dark spaces, of 
broken and straight lines, of different textures and shades. 

It gives us a curious satisfaction to observe the infinite variety of forms and 
colors, of constantly shifting planes, moving and transforming themselves 
according to a secret law developing from the center. Since these artists see 
their visions as individual personalities, just as the old masters see their sur- 
roundings, they too represent the fundamental laws of the universe, in a dif- 
ferent manner but with the same unerring sense for construction and harmony. 

No one perhaps went further in creating a well-organized world system in 
his abstract painting than Kandinsky. His forms have a mathematical exact- 
ness, but they are filled at the same time with intense energy, dividing space 
with the power of meteors and producing suns and stars in a wonderful 
spectacle (Fig. 23). 

Great artists are usually good judges when it comes to the understanding 
of their own contemporaries. It is well to remember what Diego Rivera said of 
Kandinsky about 1930: “The painting of Kandinsky is not the mirror of life, 
but life itself. If any artist deserves the name of a creator, he is it. He organizes 
the forms in the way the forms have been organized in the Universe, so that 
the Universe can exist. Objective or subjective, abstract or concrete, these are 
the words which say nothing in front of the works of Kandinsky as they stand 
above all classification. Thanks to him, painting has again been filled with 
such inherent and essential life force, that if one looks at his works we believe 
in the existence of a new world order.” 

As one may argue which of the two closely related artists is more original, 
Picasso or Braque, so one may ask whom should be given greater praise, Kan- 
dinsky or Klee, both of whom were friends and worked together at one time 
in the Bauhaus. Klee guides us with a child’s imagination out of reality into 
a dream world full of beautiful and changing colors and form harmonies. He 
reminds us, with a suggestion of earthly forms here and there, that we just 
departed from the earth before we reached this peaceful haven with all its 
playful elements. These earthly suggestions appear usually in amusing cari- 
cature-like shapes, as if the dream had not yet reached its perfection. Thus we 
see a strange face blowing the horn in the Nocturne for Horn (Fig. 24). But 
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how ethereal are the prismatic shapes next to it, shapes projected into the 
eternal space and filling the air with music. 

Common to all these abstract compositions and the Expressionistic paint- 
ings which prepared the way for them, is a new conception of space. Super- 
natural objects, seen as forming a center in themselves, are suspended, floating 
in the cosmos like heavenly bodies, yet clearly constructed according to secret 
laws. Their forms are more than three dimensional. They are not seen only 
from one side, but, as has been said, they are all dimensional, open and un- 
folding to all sides, so that it seems as if we were able to recognize their con- 
struction from the inside and outside at the same time.‘ 

Franz Marc once mentioned ina letter his great surprise at hearing a physicist 
explain that the three dimensional could not exist by itself without the fourth 
dimension, which is time. He says that he had felt this instinctively and ex- 
pressed this for some time in his compositions. 

This time element is represented by the constantly changing planes in the 
abstract compositions, the shifting from far and near views and back again, 
the closing in and opening of walls, the penetrating of one form by another, 
the dissolving and reconstructing of bodies as in the Universe, a spectacle 
which gives us a pleasure similar to the one we experienced as children in 
looking into a kaleidoscope, where brilliantly colored stars and suns are falling 
to pieces and rebuilding themselves in endlessly new and wonderful shapes 
and colors. 

It is astonishing to see how the modern painters incorporate into their art, 
often without being conscious of it, the new discoveries of science and the 
philosophy formed out of them. Again we feel here the prophetic quality of 
the artist. To those who are harassed and terrified by the confused life of our 
time this vision into the laws of the Universe to which we are led by modern 
art, this extension of the horizon which is even greater than that which man- 
kind experienced during the Renaissance, is infinitely consoling. 

Those who grew up with Impressionistic art, despairing of its spiritual 
value, are therefore justified in believing in the revival of an art which ex- 
presses the whole complex of life, an art comparable to the art of those ages 
when art had a meaning equal to philosophy and religion. 








* These different movements, one following another in rapid succession since the beginning of the century, 
are perhaps less interesting in themselves than on account of the outspoken interest of the public and the 
critics who so readily found definitions of their contents. This interest seems even greater than that in the 
personalities of the individual artists who created them, and proves the trend towards collectivism in modern 
art, a tendency similar to the art conception of the Middle Ages. We could not imagine that in the Renaissance, 
at the time of Masaccio or Donatello, for instance, the Florentines would have been more interested in the 
general formulas of the art movement than in the individual expression of leading masters. On the other hand 
we find in early mediaeval painting, for instance in Carolingian and Ottonian miniatures, the group-ideas 
much clearer expressed than the style of individual personalities. 

7 In a recent book by Mirian Schild Bunim, Space in Mediaeval Painting and the Forerunners of Perspective 
(New York, 1940), the author, dealing with the same problem, uses a more precise terminology and differen- 
tiates between “optical’’ and ‘‘conceptual’’ representation in the periods referred to here. I have refrained 
from employing these terms, as they are not easily understood without the detailed explanation which 
Dr. Bunim gives in her publication. 

*The recent endeavor to discover in late nineteenth century decorative arts, sculpture, and architecture of 
the Impressionistic age the same high quality as in contemporary painting is rightly considered a failure 
by Gabriel Mourey, French art in the Nineteenth Century, London, 1928. 

* Quoted by E. Panofsky, The Code of Huygens and Leonardo da Vinci's Art Theory, London, 1940, p. 93. 
* Robert C. Smith, Jr., “The Brazilian Landscapes of Frans Post,” Art Quarterly, I, p. 239 ff. 

* Catalogue, Picasso, Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1939, p. 18 

*The first study of fundamental importance of the new space conception in modern art was published by 
Alexander Dorner in Museum der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1931, Vol. II, No. 1. The connection between mode 
architecture and painting (shifting of planes, simultaneity of inside and outside views, all-dimensional aspect 
in contrast to frontal three dimensional views, etc.) touched upon by Dorner has been treated more elaborately 
in an admirable form by S. Giedeon, Space, Time and Architecture, Boston, 1941. I would like to say, not to 
take pride in myself but to show how certain ideas are appearing everywhere at the same moment, that I 
(and probably many others interested in the problems of modern art) came to similar conclusions before 
knowing the publications mentioned here. 
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THE RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


(HE CHINESE RITUAL VESSEL 
From an in the City Art Museum of St. Louis Bulletin 
April, 1941 


The colle n of Chinese bronzes displayed in gallery twenty 
f the City Art Museum has recently been increased by the 
specimen which ts, in many respects, the most 


dition of 
item of the entire group. This object is a 


mportant sil 





pe covere tn 
§ it belongs to a family of bronze vessels which were apparently 


sed by the ancient Chinese in religious ceremonies. Just how 
ey were employed is not exactly known, but it is thought 
at the ceremonies consisted in ritual sacrifices of food and 
ine to the spirits believed responsible for the success of the 








arvest. Some of the vessels were obviously designed to be used 
ver a fire, for cooking food or evaporating wine; others were 
esigned for containing the prepared materials as they were 
fered up on the altars; still others were beakers from which 
ations of consecrated wine might be poured onto the ground. 
‘et others were for the storage of the uncooked materials, large 
essels capable of holding a generous quantity of grain or liquid, 
nd it is to this last group that our specimen obviously belongs. 
All of these ritual bronzes were interred with the bodies of 
e ancient dead, and it is to this interment that they owe their 
reservation. There seems reason to believe that they were not 
ade for a single funeral ceremony, intended to be buried 
nmediately thereafter. On the contrary, it is probable that they 
ere made with the intention that they would be used indef- 
itely at family sacrifices and that they were in turn themselves 
crificed only upon the death of a particularly venerated patri- 
Arch. In such a case the rarest of the family treasures would be the 


Daly fitting furniture for the sacred tomb. This particular bronz« 
bears on its base, at the back, traces of encrustation in a clearly 
isible pattern which strongly suggests that the vessel, before 


I 
urial, was carefully wrapped in straw matting, presumably for 


§ protection. 
That such bronzes were no ordinary utensils is indicated by 
1¢ beauty and complexity of their ornamentation. Although at 
rst sight they seem almost barbarously overcrowded with re 
eated ornament, close study shows with what an amazing 
@cnse of design the decoration has been planned. Nowhere is 
Bs any mechanical repetition; each little part of the design 
iffers in some small particular from every other part, and any 
ne who tries to sketch a motive from such a bronze will find 
r he must copy every smallest part individually to have his 
Reproduction accurate. Yet with all this individuality the space- 
Blling is uniform and homogeneous: no one part seems crowded, 
ho other skimped. And the whole surface, or any part of it, 
1 1n turn be found to consist of combinations of related pat- 
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terns which, transformed in shape but not in character, wil] §_-—-——— 
seen repeated over and over again, each time with some te 
and stimulating charm. 
" T . . . . 4 

FE és A SI BERMAN Some eleven different principal designs are employed in 4 

o 4 7 ~~ ~« dé 4 ° - c . . U 
- ornamentation of the present vessel. The relief orn mentati 
shows three distinct types: a small part of the ornament js J 


(Galleries relief so low that it appears almost as though engraved; by { AI 

the largest portion is also in low relief, but the relief is definite 

INC higher and instead of having only two planes, high and lo, 

the relief varies from its lowest to its highest portion ; final 
some ornaments are applied in very high relief or actually 

the round. 

Paintings by Old and Modern The technique by which this magnificent bronzc was pl 

duced is not entirely certain. It ts possible that = cire perd 

Masters technique was employed, but clay moulds found at a site whe 

. , . many similar bronze vessels were excavated seem cert ainly | 


have been used for the direct casting of bronze and the vessel 
shows marks at the corners which strongly indicate the use 
a four-piece mould. In any case, the entire jar appears to be 
single casting with the exception of the handles and kno 
which were attached to the body by forcing projections throug 
holes in the body wall and riveting these projections over ¢; 
the inside. The lid together with its knob appears to be a sing 
casting. It 1s probable that the movable rings in the hand 
JIOZ IIO™, were cast in their present form but it ts not impossible th; 
they were made from straight rods by forging and welding 
Whatever the details and technique, however, the vessel js 
masterpiece of the bronze founder's art, comparable, if p 
superior, technically, to the best which could be produced } 
| 32 Fast 57th Street an up-to-date foundry at the present time | 
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New York THE BRUYN PORTRAIT 


From an article by Wolfgang Stechow 














By a rare case of good fortune, a small museum has be 
able to acquire a little masterpiece which it ~ be right 
envied by much larger institutions. The Portrait of a Lady got many o 
‘ g H E A R T D I G E S T Barthel Bruyn the Elder, recently purchased “hs: the R. 1g the sixtec 
iehih’s beEhine she KERLICATION Miller, Jr. fund by the Allen Memorial Art Museum of Ober: Court). 

College, is not only a typical work of Northern Renaissanf !>>4 40« 
portrait painting, but it is also one of the finest achievemeng With its 
of that group. Flawless craftsmanship of Northern Gothic t whereas I. 
dition was here blended with the reticent elegance of Rena§ forms anc 
sance form; sincere rendering of the almost austere yet amicabi¢ !StC detai 
features of an elderly lady, who evidently belonged to a Cologr developm 


- R I A L O F F ER merchant family, was ennobled by a very dignified and humadg 4 lady in 
interpretation of her character. Immaculate preservation perm assume tl 
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Middle A 
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and yellow in the ap ple (a rare motif of uncertain meanin 
found here in place of the flower customary in wedding pi 
PHROUGH IT YOU WILL SEE: tures). The device on the lady's belt: A/s 7m Eren (everytil 


honorable) might well be ap plied to technique, approach an 
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e PRIZE WINNERS FROM ALL MAJOR artistic dignity of the painter as well as to the character of thy Once pres¢ 
ART EXHIBITIONS sitter. Rosenfeld 
: . se nays —y sae a are hp Barthel Bruyn the Elder was born at Wc sel in 1493, apps ae 
alte first in Cologne in 1515, and died there in 1555 after havin . 
eases» pinged a ae spent a busy life as a painter of altar pieces and portraits an re 
VITAL CONTROVERSIES in almost every issue as a useful citizen of his town (he was a member of the aj * 
council in 1549 and 1552). His early style was patterned up 
et #5 caine A ee oer the works of Jan Joest of Haarlem (or ¢ alc ar), a relation of h | 
| Sane Te - aoe tenons TODAY FOR 8 ISSUES | later he was strongly influenced by Joos van Cleve, that 1 
THE ART DIGEST, 116 East 59th St., New York portant Antwerp painter whose connection with Cologne is wef From an a 
Please send me your TRIAL OFFER for which I, herewith, enclose $1.00 known. Our pi ture belongs with a group ot portré uts by Brut 
in which the relationship of his art to Joos van Cleve's ts p 
a ticularly evident without in the least impairing the most P= Willem 
Address sonal qualities of his own style. The combination of a light gte™ one of the 








Belonging 


period of 


City State background with the shadows cast by two sides of the fra 
and the figure itself upon that background was a characteris 
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if the sixteenth century (cp. his Eleanor of France in os 
4 Court). It was taken up by Bruyn in a pair of portraits, ¢ 
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of many of Joos van Cleve's portraits done during the thirties of 
ton 
\ j ated 
1534 and now in the Berlin Museum. The lady of this pair, 
with its ‘vertical’ dignity, is very close in style to our portrait, 
whereas later works by Bruyn show a tendency toward broader 
forms and compositions, together with an increase of manner- 
istic details and movements. Since an intimation of this later 
development is already to be found in the beautiful portrait of 
a lady in the Brussels Gallery, dated 1537, it is quite safe to 


| assume that the Oberlin portrait was done around 1535. Its 


particularly elaborate head-dress occurs in a very similar fashion 
on a work of the forties in the Berwind collection in New York 
(Charles L. Kuhn, A Catalogue of German Paintings of the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance in American Collections, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1936, Number 27). 

The Oberlin portrait comes from the Hax in 
Cologne (the same in which Bruyn’s altar piece of 1515 was 
once preserved) , the Manoly collection in Berlin, and the Ernst 
Rosenfeld collection in New York. It is listed with its previous 
literature in Charles Kuhn's book, just mentioned, under 
Number 30, was exhibited in New York at Kleinberger’s in 


collection 





November, 1928, and was reproduced in a color print on the 


cover of The International Studio, February, 1929. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS VAN DE VELDE 


From an article by Wilbur D. Peat in the John Herron Art Institute 





Bull elin 


February, 1941 


Willem van de Velde the Younger is generally regarded as 











one of the best marine painters of his generation in Holland. 
Belonging to a well-known family of artists and living in the 
period of preeminence in so far as Holland's artistic output is 
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concerned, his work has been of more than passing interest t 
collectors and historians throughout the years, while his unde 
standing of the sea as expressed i n his precise and realist 
compositions has appealed to nearly everyone who has con 


across his pictures. 


The term “the Younger” implies, of course, that he wa 
given | his father’s name, and since his father was a marin 
painter, too, this appellation must be used in discussing his wor 


if we are to prevent confusion. His brother Adriaen, who 
laborated in the execution of our new picture by putting in th 
figures, was about three years younger. He achieved equal fam 
in animals, human figures, and land 


as a painter, specializing 


scapes, and was called upon by other artists to insert motifs o 


the first two categories in their compositions. 

In contrast to the descriptive and literal style of the father 
work, the pictures by Willem the Younger always have a pic 
torial charm which comes from his interest in the 
etfect of sails, clouds, and the various 
accompany ship pping activities. His earlier training 
father made bine familiar with every part of a ship's rigging an 
gave him an understanding of the function of but h 
poctical nature made him see the boats as color forms moving 
in a world of light and shadow; and while the father’s work 
are being preserved as valuable historical documents dealing w 
naval maneuvers in the Channel and North Sea during thos 
stirring days some three hundred years ago, a son's painting 
sp yroducts ot 


waves, accessories tha 


each, 


are entering private and public collections 
creative personality. 

The small scene which we have acquired represents the dune 
along the shore at Scheveningen, with a group of peop rle an 
animals in the lower left corner of the composition and sa 
boats at the right. The horizon line is low, and the large expans 
of sky is filled with clouds. By means of the skillful handling 
of tones and the thoughtful arrangement of parts, our eyes af 
led to the far horizon line and we get a real sense of distane 


dec orative 
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sness. Along with this we seem to feel the wind 
:s the sea and the passages on sand and water. The 

is bathed in cool gray light as if the air were 
noisture, and the color notes are drawn together 
irmonized. 
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The combination of the land and the shore activities in the 
painting, and the reduction of the water to a minor role, might 


iead one to speculate on the possibility of assigning the picture 
ca Adriaen, rather than his brother, since this is a characteristic 
of his Scheveningen pictures. But since the attribution to Willem 
is made on good authority and the general style—except for the 
fgures—is characteristic of Willem’s work, and as there is the 
signature W.V.V. in the lower left-hand corner, there seems 
little room for doubt about the fact that Willem the Younger 
did the major part of the work. 


The date of our painting has not been established, but it 
seems tO be close to 1665. The style indicates that it could not 
be earlier than 1660, and Adriaen’s death would put it before 
the year 1672. The 1665 date seems to be about right when 
i} we compare our picture with photographs of other paintings 
| by the same men—particularly the shore scene in the gallery 

at The Hague, with the prominent wagon at the right and small 
if sail boats in the distance. This wagon, with the boy running 
I behind it, is so similar to the wagon and boy in the right-hand 
corner of our picture that there 1s no — that the same 
hand painted both, and that they were done at about the same 


I aa 4, é 
time. The picture at The Hague is by Adriaen and was painted 





in 1665. 





The remarkably fine state of preservation of our picture and 
fthe freshness of its color have much to do with the pleasure 
b we derive from it today. Its former owners in England, as yet 
ama to us by name, must have regarded it highly to have 
kept it in so good a condition. 


| RUBENS QUEEN TOMYRIS 


From an article by C. C. Cunningham in the Boston Museum of Fine 


Arts Bulletin, June, 1941 


The scene represented in the The Head of Cyrus brought 
Queen Tomyris is taken from Herodotus, and as Rul 
was an excellent student of the Classics, the story must have 
) been familiar to him. Herodotus tells us that 
King of the Persians, attempted to win the territory of the 
Massegetae by wooing their Queen, Tomyris, but she, perceiving 
his intentions, warned him not to violate the freedom of her 
people. Unmindful of her threat, the army of Cyrus built a 
pontoon bridge across the Araxes river which bordered the 
territory of the Massegetae, and by trickery captured one third 
of their army, including the son of Tomyris. The Queen, an- 
gered by this, sent word to Cyrus saying, “Give me back my 
son and depart unpunished . . . but if you will not do this, 
then I swear . that for all you are so insatiate of blood, I 
will give you your fili thereof.’’ However, Cyrus could not yield 
now, and the son of Tomyris seeing his plight, took his own 
life. The battle that ensued between the Persians and the Masse- 
getae was, according to Herodotus, ‘‘one of the stubbornest of 
all fights that were ever fought by men not Greek.’’ In the end 
the Massegetae were victorious and Cyrus was slain. Tomyris, 
keeping her pledge, had the head of Cyrus immersed in blood, 

saying “I give thee thy fill of blood.” 


»CNS 


most Cyrus, 





Whether the choice of subject had any political significance, 
possibly associated with some incident connected with the rape 








> an 
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of Bohemia, is questionable. It is more than likely that Rubens 
chose it as one which gave him the opportunity to introduce 
many richly colored oriental costumes for which he had a fond- 
ness, particularly at this period of his career. If the picture was 
4acommissioned work, the correspondence and inventories have 
so far failed to disclose for whom it was painted. 
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AFF The date of the painting of The Head of Cyrus brought | 
Oueen Tomyris can be ascertained with some degree of accu 
racy. The two boys at the left of the picture are the likenesse 
of Rubens’ two sons, Albert, born in 1614, and Nicholas, bor 
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—— 
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painted around 1622 or 1623. Another factor in the painting 
which would corroborate this date is the dog carried in the 


») in 1618. As the former appears to be about eight or nine year 
S( H E } E I R | of age and the latter about four or five, the picture was probablj 

) 

§ 


pears to be the same as that which figures in several of thé 





\\ 
INC. r paintings now in the Louvre, painted for Marie de’ Medici be 
" sf tween 1621 and 1625. It was given to Rubens by Infanta Isabeli 
( ; of the Netherlands to present to the Qucen Mother of Frane 
) The Museum's picture, therefore, was painted when Rubens, : 
forty-six, had reached the full development of his creatiy 
OLD MASTERS ( powers. It was perhaps one of the happiest moments in hip 
d? carcer. His family life was serene, for the death of his first wild 
Q » from the plague, which was to darken his life later, did ni 
, { take piace until two or three years afterwards. Nor was | 
( burdened at this time with the cares of diplomacy which we 
, to weigh so heavily upon him later. In the fifteen years sing 
vd ‘ his return from Italy, in 1608, his style had fully matured. Hi 
? had arrived in Antwerp after eight years of travel and study if 
d Italy, and within the short span of a dozen years had established 
4 a style which was to become a standard in Northern Europ 
5 for the next two hundred and fifty years. His fame was sud 
? ; that young artists sought constantly for the privilege of bein; 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO , in his workshop. As commissions came in from every direction 
61 EAST 57th STREET Director: LeRoy M. Backus , Rubens was forced to rely more and more upon his ascites 
Gules: Schonclecc. N.Y. 1155 CALIFORNIA STREET & to carry out certain projects, and a good deal of the enormou 
% output which bears his name is the direct result of his collabo 
AMERICAN AGENTS OF D. KATZ, DIEREN, HOLLAND & ration. 
) ri [he Museum's painting, on the other hand, is so superb it 
Q the organization of color and so brilliant in handling that 4 
iittala alata ew seems to bear the imprint of Rubens’ own brush fairly coo 
252 
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hroughout. Max Rooses, who published the great 
ens, believed it to be a painting of the workshop 
Rubens himself, but if Rooses ever saw the pic- 
vhen it hung in a dark place in Cobham Hall and 
with heavy varnish. On the other hand, Dillon 
calls it “one of the finest works of Rubens left in English private 
Bcollections ind ‘‘a first class work of the middle period,” while 
the critic Burger says “La Thomyris du reign? est assurément 
Rubens qu on ait en France; la Thomyris du 
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The composition of the Museum's picture, like so many of 
Rubens’ p: aintings , is off center, but is deftly balanced by the 
weightier | grouping of figures at the right, and by a skillful 
arrangement of the color harmonies. Whereas in his earlier 
I works Rubens had been content to organize his color in large 
separate arcas, his later paintings show a much more compli- 
cated color scheme of interlocking and counterbalancing hues. 
The large mass of white satin in Tomyris’ dress is compensated 
on the other side by the white on the dog and the strong blue 
of the cloak of the man on the right, while the dark green of 
the curtain 1s picked up again by the dark masses of armour 
The drawing and color in The Head of Cyrus 
and further- 


mime com position. 


of the soldiers. 
brought to Queen Tomyris are a delight to the eye, 
more the roel of execution and the sheer hi indling of paint 
is hard to equal anywhere. It is often said that Rubens is the 
painter's p% ainter, and certainly there are few artists who have 
used the medium with such supreme dexterity. The subtlety, for 
finstance, with which the he ad of the young woman at the far 
i left is modeled, in its interchange of warm and cool glazes, or 
the direct slashing brush strokes which delineate the nead of 
the man in the red cap in the background, are the result of 
iconsummate knowledge of, and complete command over his 

materials. As the eye ranges over the picture it picks out and 
lingers on certain passages, such as the head of the older boy, 

the jewelled chain of Queen Tomyris, the arm of the bareheaded 
t w\ soldier, the head of the man with the ostrich feathered c: ap, 
and the hands of the soldier at the far right, to name only a 
few. Everywhere the magnitude and sumptuousness of the whol 
conception make themselves felt. In this respect Rubens has 
paralleled Paolo Veronese, for although the picture lacks the 
emotional content of a Titian, and probably fortunately so in 
has the rich monumentality of the great Venetian 
paintings of the sixteenth century. 
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As compositions by Rubens of this size and importance still 


th? left in private hands are of considerable rarity, the Museum is 
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fortunate in obtaining such a splendid example. Nowhere in 
America today can Rubens be seen on such an imposing scale, 
and with the doors of Europe closed for the time being to 


students and admirers of his art, Boston is doubly fortunate in 


being able to sce Rubens of the grand manner so magnificently 
represented, 

THE LE HONGRE TERRA COTTA 
From an article to appear in The Walters Art Gallery Journal, 19-41 


Etienne Le Hongre was born in 1628, the son of a c arpenter 
also called Etienne Le Hongre. The father, in the fashion of the 
day, may have been a sculptor as well as the son. He lived in 
Paris, and there in 1661 the son married Marguerite Guichard, 
the daughter of an en ary. They lived in the rue Montmartre 
and on June 7, 1671, they had twin sons. There were other 
sons and at least onc 4 1ughter. In 1686 Le Hongre had achieved 
so prominent a place in royal patronage that he was given the 
room previously occupied by the Abbé de Sori in the Louvre. 
He died on the 27th of April, 1690, at the age of sixty-two years. 


ong commissions came to Le Hongre. 
piece, an equestrian statue of Louis XIV. 


His great master- 
interrupted at his 
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death and finished by another sculptor collaborating with 


bronze-founder, was destroyed in the French Revolution. Th 
Tomb of Mazarin, begun by him, was finished by Coysevo 


and Tuby after his death. The Comptes de batiments dus 


mention payment to him for many works executed for Loui 


XIV, beginning in 1666-67 and continuing until the sculptor 
death. These commissions were for sculpture or decoration or 


the Louvre, the Sainte-Chapelle, the Tuilleries, the Académi 
de Peinture, and for the palaces at Versailles, Fontainebleau, th 


Trianon, Clagny, Saint-Germain, and Marly. They include 
great variety of work: models, fountains, statues, balustrade 
capitals, pilasters, ornaments, vases, bas-reliefs, etc.; they wer 


in stone, lead, and stucco—the list giving us the picture of a 
active life on the part of the artist and ability in more tha 
one medium. Many examples of Le Hongre’s sculpture may stil 
be seen in the chapel at Versailles, on the chateau and in th 
gardens, on the palace of the Louvre, on the tomb of Cardin 
Mazarin in the Louvre, and elsewhere. 

Le Hongre’s most admired work of sculpture is his statu 
of the personification of Azr in the Allée d'Eaun at Versailles 
The general idea of the Al/ée d'Eau was Italian, but Claud 
and Charles Perrault invented it. Charles Le Brun made sketche 
for the figures. The whole was designed to be seen from th 
king's windows that looked over this part of the garden. Ther 
were to be twenty-four marble figures which showed *l'uni 
de ce qui compose l'universe.”’ The first models were made it 
1670 and the commissions started in 1674. It was planned firs 
to put up plaster models before proceeding. There appear t 
have been many changes, probably because there were too many 
figures, and in the end the statues were actually arranged with 
out much sense as to their meaning, but rather to give the mos 
pleasing effects. The work, although largely completed by 1680 
actually continued until 1694-96. An illustration in Le Mercur 


de France for 1686 shows the statues for the most part in place 


as they stand today. 
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The records of payments to Le Hongre in the Comptes des 
hitiments include many for “models” of various kinds, of 
statues or of architectural decorations. Apparently he was ac- 
customed to submit such models, but so far none has been 
mentioned in the literature on Le Hongre as still existing. 
Hence, the model of the statue of Avr now in the Walters 
Art Gallery becomes especially important. It is in terra-cotta 
. F. Le Hongre”’ and dated 1683. The first initial 


and signed 
“F” doubtless stood for 


is missing but the period is there; the 
asecond name to distinguish him from his father. The statuette 
is in beautiful condition, except for the left hand which is 
partly missing, and is the same in every detail as the completed 
marble at Versailles—in fact, the small holes all over the terra- 
cotta may indicate it was used in pointing up the marble. Most 
of the marbles in the A//ée d’Eauw were erected in 1682-83. Le 
Hongre received part of his payment in 1683, but the com- 
plete payment did not come until December, 1684 when the 
statue appears to have been finished. This would further indi- 
cate that the terra-cotta was made before the marble, and not 
afterwards for the purpose of making bronze statuettes. 

Thus, the terra-cotta has a certain amount of historical in- 
terest in that it gives us an idea of the models that Le Hongre 
is known to have executed and to have been paid for as de- 
scribed in the Comptes des batiments. Further than that, it is 
of such fine quality that it reveals Le Hongre to us as an artist 
of the first order, hampered though he was by being obliged 
to use Le Brun’s design. His finished marble at Versailles, al- 
though fine, lacks the loveliness so notable in the figurine. In 
the king’s accounts Le Hongre was often paid together with his 
assistants. These assistants doubtless worked with him on the 
marble statue, as on most of his other sculptures. The terra-cotta, 
on the other hand, is the work of the sculptor himself and 
shows him well worthy of the esteem with which he was re- 
garded in the time of Louis XIV. 
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